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ETON COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
(Continued from p. 324.) 

4. Early Printed and other Editions of the 
Classics.—These are very numerous, and many of 
them of great value. Of works published in the 
fifteenth century there are at least fifty in this 
library, including productions of a large proportion 
of the early foreign printers. We have verified 
the fact that from 1471 to 1500 there are but 
three years to which no book or books can be 
assigned, namely 1473, 1475, and 1485, and those 
years, particularly the last, seem to have been 
rather less prolific than others in publications. It 
is in a library like this that we feel what we owe 
to the taste and the skill, the learning and the 
energy, of men like Zarot at Milan; the Spiras, 
Nicholas Jenson (a Frenchman by birth), and 
Aldus Manutius at Venice; Joannes Lascaris, 
Demetrius Cretensis, and the Giuntas at Florence : 
and Froben at Basle. The Parisian press is also 
copiously represented by Thielman Kerver, the 
Morels, and Adrian Turnebus ; while impressions 
by the family of the Estiennes abound, not only 
those of Robertus I. and Henricus II., of whosé 
work, as might be expected, there are very many 


fine specimens, but also some of Henricus [., of | 


| James Fox, under Dr. Barnard. 





| of 


Robertus II., of Carolus, Paulus, and Antonius. 
The devices of many of these early typographers 
are interesting. Thus, to mention in passing a 
work that is not a classic, the first edition of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History of the Britons, 
by Jodochus Badius Ascensius, 1508, sine loco, 
we have on its title-page what is perhaps the 
very earliest known representation of a printing 
press. Simon de Colines, another early Parisian 
printer, who married the widow of Henry Estienne 
the elder, usually employed the device of Time, 
with the motto “ Virtus hanc aciem sola retundit ”; 
occasionally, however, as in a copy of Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, Paris, 1536, we meet with his 
original device of the rabbits, the ancient sign or 
distinction of his imprimerie. The Gryphii have 
a griffin, Cramoisy inherited from his grandfather 
Nivelle the insigne of two storks. Vascosan we 
know by his fountain; Christopher Plantin, of 
Antwerp, by his compasses ; Andrew Wechel, of 
Frankfort, by Pegasus. 

Of the classical books we are about to describe 
some were presented by Waddington, Reynolds, 
Mann, and Lord Berkeley de Stratton. But by 
far the choicest and rarest came from Anthony 
Morris Storer, a contemporary at Eton of Charles 
Many, however, 
had been given about sixty years before, by Richard 
Topham, who resided at Windsor, and though net 
an Etonian, left by will his books and prints to the 
college. He appears to have collected (besides 
some good Aldines) a large number of the best 
Variorum and other editions brought out during 
his lifetime, in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century and the first quarter of the eighteenth. His 
collection is particularly rich in writers of the 
silver age of Roman and in the miscellaneous 
learning of the later Greek literature, including a fine 
set of the Paris edition of the Byzantine historians, 
in more than thirty volumes folio. He seems to 
have indulged his taste for buying up monographs 
on special subjects. Thus there are many cata- 
logues and some descriptions of old continental 
libraries, ¢.g., the Ambrosian at Milan, and those 
at Augsburg, Padua, Venice, Vienna, Gotha, 
Leyden, possibly of some use to any who may 
wish to consult them even at the present day. 

To come to details. Of the Florentine editio 
princeps of Homer, 1488, brought out by the 
care of Demetrius of Crete, under the patronage 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and at the expense 
of the family of the Nerli—the first printed 
classical work in Greek except the Batrachomyo- 
machia—Eton is fortunate enough to possess two 
copies. The one given by Provost Godolphin, 
bound in one volume, is on slightly thicker paper 
than the other, which has red lines ruled round 
the letter-press. After these noble volumes, other 
Homers are of less account, but five must be 
mentioned: the Aldines, 1517, 1524; a handsome 
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copy of Clarke’s, 4 vols. 4to., 1729, with illustra- 
tions ; the Venice Iliad, folio, 1788, with critical 
notes by Villoison of Upsala; and the Grenville 
Homer, Oxford, 1800 (rav adeAdov), 4 vols. 4to., 
on large paper. There is a very fine copy of 
Eustathius’s Commentary, Rome, 1542, 4 vols. folio, 
and the Scholia published by Asulanus, 1521. 

Of Hesiod we have the editio princeps of the 
complete works, with the Scholia, Trincavelli, 
Venice, 1537. This is a rare and shapely quarto 
printed by Zanetti, with a plate of the ancient 
plough. There is the still earlier Aldine (1495) of 
the Works and Days, in a volume containing 
thirty of Theocritus’s IJdyls and various Greek 
opuscula; also Crispin’s clear impression, 1570. 
We may next mention H. Stephens’s Poete Greci, 
1566, a fine folio, and Anacreon (ed. princ., 1554) 
by the same printer when he was in his — 
sixth year. Morel and R. Stephens’s edition, 8 
1556, with Sappho’s ode Paiverai prot, kK. a , is 
a pretty volume bound in the Grolier style. But 
Anacreon appears in so many forms that one can 
but specify a few, eg. Parma, 1785, printed by 
Bodoni in capitals; Brunck, Strasbourg, 1778 ; 
and the lovely little Glasgow 32mo., Foulis, 1761. 

Pindar is equally well represented by (a) the 
Aldine (ed. prine.), 1513; (b) the first edition 
with the Scholia, Rome, Calergi, 1515, interesting 
as the first Greek book printed in that city; 
(c) the three diminutive volumes in beautifully 
clear type (Foulis, 1759), besides many other 
editions. There is further a translation of the 
whole of Pindar into Latin lyric metres, by 
Nicholas Sudorius, and another into Tuscan 
(Pisa, 1622). To come to the dramatists, there 
are the Aldine principes of the three tragedians, 
Aischylus, 1518; Sophocles, 1503 ; Euripides, 
1503. Of Aischylus, there are all the first four 
editions. Turnebus’s edition, 1552, small 8vo., in 
very elegant type, omits the Chocphorot. Stanley’s 
AEschylus (1663, Gr. et Lat.), one of the scarcest 
of the folio English classics, was the first really 
critical edition. Of Sophocles we have further 
H. Stephens’s 4to., 1568, and his annotations on 
Sophocles and Euripides of the same year. We 
may note in passing a handsome quarto Sopho- 
cles (Eton, Pote, 1787), with good indices. Out 
of many valuable editions of Euripides, in whole 
or part, we the Electra, a very scarce 
little volume, 1545. It seems to have been 


notice 
Rome, 


unknown to Dibdin. Aristophanes (Ald. fol., 
1498), ed. princ., is a goodly volume. In this 
edition, which contains only nine plays (the 
Lysistrata and Thesmophoriazuse being absent), 
Aldus had the assistance of Marcus Musurus, an 





separately printed. There are interesting editions 
though not actually the first one of Theocritus. That 
by Calergi, Rome, 1516, the first with the Scholia, 
and the first in which the twenty-fourth to the 
twenty-ninth Idyls inclusive are found, is a very 
beautiful volume. It is bound in green morocco, 
stamped with the arms of De Thou, to whom it 
belonged. Warton’s edition (Oxford, 1770), 
2 vols., 4to., which had a great reputs ation in its 
day, is a very sumptuous work. The second 
printed edition of Callimachus, Basle, Froben, 
1532, and H. Stephens’s, Paris, 1577, deserve 
notice. Of Aratus (besides many other impres- 
sions) there are the Aldine, Venice, 1499 (ed. pring), 
with Firmicus, and other writers on astronomy, 
and duplicate copies of Morel’s edition, 1559, 
Bound up with one of them are three translations 
of the Phenomena by Cicero, Germanicus Czsar, 
and Avienus. The copies of the later Greek 
poets are very numerous. Two volumes call for 
special mention. These are Apollonius Rhodius, 
literis majusculis, Florent., 1496, 4to., the com- 
mentary round it being in cursive characters with 
abbreviations ; and the Florentine Anthologia 
Greca, printed two years earlier, 1494, 4to., also 
in capital letters. These splendid volumes were 
printed by a Venetian, Laurentius Francisci de 
Alopa, under the direction of Joannes Lascaris, 
whose Epigramma and Epistola (or preface in 
Latin prose) form a curious feature in the Antho- 
logia, the former (consisting of Greek elegiacs) 
printed in Greek, the latter in Roman capitals. 
The Aldine Anthology, 1503, 8vo., and many 
other pretty editions are here, while of Apollonius 
we may mention the Aldine, 1521, by no means 
common, and H. Stephens’s, Geneva, 1574. 
Several later editions are here, typographically 
handsome, but of less critical value. Two copies 
of Nicander are noticeable, the Aldine, 1523, and 
1531, J. Soter, Cologne, a very pretty quarto 
with the Scholia. Oppian’s Halieutica et Cyne- 
getica (with a Latin version of each ; that of the 
former in hexameters), Paris, 1550, 4to., is one of 
the most beautiful specimens of the press of 
Turnebus. Comicorum Gracorum Sententica, Paris, 
1569, 32mo., is curious as one of the smallest in 
form of H. Stephens’s impressions. Besides his 
Latin translations it contains useful criticism. 
Quintus Smyrnzus (or Calaber, as he used to be 
called, from the first MS. having been found at 
Otranto), princ., an Aldine, sine anno, 18 
assigned to 1513. Our list of Greek poets may 
close with the latest of them, Muszeus, ed. princ., 
Venice, 4to., about 1494, very interesting as the 
first work thit ever issued from the press of Aldus 


eminent profes Padua, and the last of the} Pius Manutius, and regarded by some as the 
Greeks who transplanted their language to Italy, | rarest of all the Aldine classics 

There are also two Juntine impressions of Ar sto- To come to Greek prose authors, the edifto 
phanes, and C. Wechel’s quarto, Pari 1550. | princeps of all the twenty-eight in the following 
Each comedy | tinct inscription, as if | paragraph is on these shelves. The first thirteen 
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are Aldine folios, Herodotus, 1502; Xenophon, the 
Hellenics, 1503; Plato, 1513 (from Dr. Askew’s 
library); Demosthenes, 1504. Of this there are 
two copies. The thoroughbred bibliographer may 
care to know that one of these is the genuine 
first edition, with the dolphin unshaded, atpvs 
between two stars on one side, and MA, RO (Manu- 
tius Romanus) on the other side of the anchor. 
The second copy has the dolphin shaded, with aL 
on one side and pvs on the other. The latter is 
the more correct, the former the rarer and more 
beautiful. The difference between the two is 
explained by the fact that Aldus printed two 
editions in one year, having procured better MSS. 
for the second. The following are all very hand- 
some: Aristotle, 1495-1498, 5 vols.; Theo- 
phrastus On Plants, 1498, in the same type ; 
Athenzeus, 1514; Pausanias, 1516; Hippocrates, 
1526; Galen, 1525, 5 vols, by Andrew Asola, 
who continued the Aldine Press after the 
death of his son-in-law Aldus in 1516; The- 
mistius, 1534, never since wholly edited ; 
Philostratus’s Life of Apollonius of Tyana, 1502 ; 
Lysias among the Greek QOrators, 1513. The 
Rhetores Greet Antiqui, 1508-9, may also be 
mentioned. ‘These two folios form a most inter- 
esting collection of rhetorical literature, and are 
rare and valuable Aldines. To proceed with first 
editions other than Aldines, we have Euclid, the 
Greek text, Basle, Gryne, 1533; Archimedes, with 
Eutochius’s Commentary, Basle, Hervag, 1544; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antig. Rom., with his 
De Compositione, Paris, 1546 (R. Stephens, 
folio), said to be one of the most beautiful 
books ever produced by the Paris Greek press. 
Appian, Paris, 1551, folio, is curious as being an 
impression by Charles Stephens, who only pub- 
lished two other works in the Greek type. This 
Appian does not yield to the finest productions 
of his brother Robert or his nephew Henry. 
There is also the Iilyrict (not in the above), ed. 
princ., by Heeschel, 1599. First editions of these 
later writers are numerous. Elian, Rome, 1545, 
4to.; Dio Cassius, Paris, 1548, R. Stephens ; 
Diogenes Laertius, Basle, 1533, Froben, a beautiful 
and shapely quarto. Of the Greek novelists there 
are the Daphnis and Chioe, a pastoral romance attri- 
buted to Longus, Florence, 1598, Junta, 4to., and 
Heliodorus, 4vthiopica, Basle, 1534, 4to. The MS. 
of this last was discovered at the sacking of Ofen 
(1526) in the library of Matthias Corvinus, King of 
Hungary. There are several other editions here be- 
sides an Italian translation, and a French version 
(Lyons, 1579) is curious as having belonged to 
Queen Elizabeth, given her by the envoy Pierre 
Clausse de Marchaumont, as an inscription in his 
handwriting attests. Of the other writers of 
romance there is—of Xenophon the Ephesian the 
ed. princ., 1726, 4to., by Dr. Cocchi, of Florence, 


than one Italian version; of Achilles Tatius the 
Elzevir, 1640, 12mo., not the first, but more 
correct than the first edition. ‘ t of editiones 
principes of Greek classical authors, in which, large 
us it is, there perhaps are still some omissions, shall 
close with these four :—The Lives of Plutarch (not 
the entire works), Florence, Junta, 1517, folio ; Ca- 
saubon’s edition of Polyznus’s Stratagems, 1589, 
Lyons, 12mo.; Epictetus, with the commentary of 
Simplicius, Antony de Sabio, Venice, 1528, 4to.; 
and Theodosius, of Tripolis, On the Sphere, with 
figures, Paris, 1558, A. Wechel, 4to., edited by 
J. Pena, the royal mathematician at Paris. This 
book, besides its rarity, has the interest attaching 
to it of having been in the Colbert Library. The 
first editions of grammatical writers shall be men- 
tioned subsequently. 

Most of the above are either folios rsmall quartos, 
a form one would wish to see revived, being nearly 
is portable as octavos, the introduction of which 
by Aldus, together with his new Italian charac- 
ters, in 1501 makes that year an epoch in literary 
history. This later form of Aldines is also here 
in abundance. There remain some other note- 
worthy editions of the above authors, as well as of 
other classics, e.g., Herodotus, H. Stephens, 1570; 
Wesseling, Amst., 1763, and Foulis, 9 vols. 8vo., 
1761; Xenophon, two copies of the Aldine 1525 
folio, which is suverior to the princeps; also H. 
Stephens, 1581, fol.; Plato, the second edition, 
Basle, Oporinus, fol., 1534, and the magnificent 
three vols. folio of H. Stephens, 1578, with 
scarcely a single typographical error. In con- 
nexion with Plato we may notice Proclus on the 
Timeus, Basle, 1534, and several works of Mar- 
silio Ficino, e.g., his Latin translation of Plato, his 
commentary on the Symposium, Flor., 1544, and 
his De Immortalitate Anime, Flor., 1482. There 
is among Topham’s books a particularly good and 
complete collection of the Aristotelian commen- 
tators ; among them the first edition of Simplicius 
on the Categories, Venice, Calliergi, 1499. Most of 
these are fine Aldine folios. Of works that have 
reference to Theophrastus there is about a score. 
An impression of Philo-Judzeus by Turnebus, 
Paris, 1552, is called by Fabricius “ editio raris- 
sima.” 

Besides the histories already mentioned, another 
impression of Appian may be noticed, published 
by Andrew Wechel in 1573 at Frankfort, whither 
he had retired in 1573, having narrowly escaped 
leath in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. It is 
equal to the best productions of the Estiennes. 
Casaubon’s Polybius, Paris, Drouart, 1609, is an 
excellent specimen of Parisian printing. The 
printer was chosen by Casaubon in preference to 
his wife’s family, the Estiennes, because they had 
not type enough for 1,250 folio pages, and also for 
expedition. This volume, as a note in Casaubon’s 





where the original MS. is preserved, and more 


| handwriting shows, was a presentation copy to 
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a Parisian named Gillot. Most of Casaubon’ | seems to call for preservation in the pages of 
editions of classical authors are on these shelves. | “ N. & Q.”:— 
Of Diodorus Siculus, excepting the princeps,| «Considerable doubt having been expressed regarding 
which, indeed, only contained five books, there | the nature and extent of the legal training which the 
are the first three editions—H. Stephens’s, 1559, | late Earl of Beaconsfield had gone through in early life, 
Rhodomann’s, with a Latin version, 1604, and | . me mye ot be en erg g to place o = record the actual 
r er" "AR « eng ™ ‘ Ras tee acts forming part of that remarka ple career of one 
Ww esseling’s, 1746, all very handsome folios, Pat | whose loss, though at a ripe old age, all classes unite in 
ticularly the last, on large paper. Of Dionysius’s | regretting. 
Judicium de Th ucydidis Historié a Latin version “ Setting out with the idea of becoming an ‘ Attorney 
by Duditius Pannonius should not be passed over. | of the Court of King’s Bench, and a Solicitor in the 
It is an Aldine small 4to., 1560, and is from the | Court of Chancery,’ Benjamin D'Israeli, son of Isaac 
British Museum, a duplicate copy D'Israeli, Esq., ot Bloomsbury Square, was indentured 
Th ieee | fe hi otis “lite stuse. having apprentice on the 10th November. 1821, for five years, 
e brary 18 rich In /fsopian literature, HAVING | +, William Stevers, Solicitor, of Frederick Place, Old 
some thirty volumes on ‘sop, including editions Jewry (of Swain, Stevens & Co.), as is mentioned by 
and translations. The oldest copy is 1505, folio, | a correspondent of our contemporary, the Law Times, 
one of the finest of all the Aldines. There is a| Three years after this his aspirations would seem to 


. a: Tenice. 1898. & . : Sahi have turned towards a different career, and on the 
small quarto (Venice, 1525, Stephanus de Sabio) 18th November, 1824, ‘ Benjamin Disraeli, of Blooms- 


of which no notice occurs in Dibdin. The curious bury Square, in the County of Middlesex, aged 20 years 
volume illustrated by Sebastian Brant (Basle, | (his real age was somewhnt less, the Synagogue records 
1501) was noticed in the introductory paper. | proving his birth on 21st December, 1804), eldest son of 
Three other editions entitled to mention are Isaxc Disraeli of the — place, Eeq.,’ was admitted a 
Lugd., 1582, with quaint woodeuts ; a French | student of Lincoln's Inn. his sureties being his father, 

: . . . and his uncle, Nathaniel Basevi, Esq. 
version, very scarce, with remarkably fine prints |“ ,, » ‘ , 

: ’ d noe ¢ r The new member kept nine terms, and according to 
by Raymond, Paris, 1703 ; and another with | the practice of the day, performed exercises. He 
pretty plates, Mannheim, 1768. Of works belong- remained a member for seven years, but in 1831, on his 
ing to the decadence many might be added to | own petition, alleging ill-health incapacitating him from 
those already enumerated. Some of them are | following the profession of the Law, his name was 
interesting from their connexion with special | "moved from the Books. It will be apparent, from 

bi - Phil I ’ Tl what we have stated, that the younger Disraeli’s legal 
subjects, as Philostratus with art history. vee | training was by no means inconsiderable. It is not a 
is an elegant edition of his Eixdéves, Venice, Lue. | little curious that Lord Beaconsfield’s great political 
Junt., small 4to., a sort of descriptive catalogue of | rival, and successor in the Premiership, should himself 
a gallery of pictures at Naples. But, speaking have gone through a very similar training, with the 

‘ re , . *» | exception of the portion in the office of a Solicitor, 
ally, e& ms » last representatives . - i, ae - 

generally, editi ns of the las _ Tepeesent — of “ Fourteen months after Benjamin Disraeli had ceased 
Greek paganism, such as Libanius—of whose | ¢o be a Fellow of Lincoln's Inn, on the 25th January, 
epistles there is a Latin version printed at Pavia | 1833, William Ewart Gladstone, having just completed 
in 1504 (a curious volume, the latter part, on the | his brilliant career at Oxford, at the age of 23 years, 
epistolary style, translated by Ponticus Virunius, | ¥8* *imitted to the same learned Society. Mr. Glad- 
being in Gothic type), besides his other writings | St0D*> Sfter keeping eleven terms, between 1533 and 
° YPe)s . 5 1837, and when he had been a member for six years and 
in Greek—and impressions of the far later Byzan- three months, likewise petitioned to have his name 
tine writers, such as Tzetzes, Psellus, and Gemistus, | removed, but on the ground of his ‘ having given up his 
hardly call for a detailed description. intention of being called to the Bar.’ It may not be 

The Latin anthors, with an account of some | UPinteresting to state that bag gay a be 
works illustrative of the classics in general, wil! | C*P&¢ted> was no mere diner in Hall. He performed no 

: : wt 5 —s “| less than six exercises, all between the 19th April and 


form the subject of our next paper. 3lst May, 1837. We now print, by the ready courtesy 
Francis Str. Joun THACKERAY. of the Treasurer and the Steward of Lincoln's Inn, the 
Eton College. official extracts from the Liber Nivyer of the Society, as 
(To be continued.) pieces justificatives, which have not hitherto seen the 

light. 


There is a slip in Mr. Toackeray’s i sting ai Hilt , 
~~ f a) ~ Ir om oo ws interesting “*Benjamin Disraeli, of Bloomsbury Square, in the 
account of this library (ante, p. <S-), 80 far a8 1€ | County of Middlesex, aged 20 years, eldest son of Isaac 
relates to the binding of the Mazarine Bible, which | Disraeli, of the same place, Esquire. 
ought to be corrected. The name on the scrolls is} ‘“‘ Admitted L.I. 18th November, 1824. 


not “ Joannes Fast,” but Johannes Fogel. _“*Sureties in Admission Bond: Isaac Disraeli and 
. Nathaniel Basevi, Esquires. 


—— Henry Brapsnaw. **Dined in Hall in the following Terms :—Michael- 
a mas, 1824; Hilary, 1825; Easter, Trinity, and Michael- 
mas, 1827; Hilary, Easter, Trinity, and Michaelmas, 
1828. 
THE LEGAL TRAINING OF LORD BEACONS. “*Performed Exercises: May 23rd and May 26th, 
FIELD AND MR. GLADSTONE. 1827. 


, ‘. *** At a Council held the 25th November, 1831. Upon 
E The following extract from the Quarterly Notes | the Petition of Benjamin Disraeli, a Fellow of this 
in the Law Magazine and Review for May, 1881, | Society, praying that his name may be taken off the 
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books, his heaith not permitting him to follow the pro- 
fession of Law: It is Ordered accordingly.’ 

«* William Ewart Gladstone, of Christ Church, Oxford, 
B.A., aged 23 years, fourth son of John Gladstone, 
Esquire, of Fasque, in the County of Kincardine. 

“€ Admitted L.I, 25 January, 1833. 

“Surety in Admission Bond: Christopher Edward 
Puller, Esquire. 

“*Dined in Hall in the following Terms :—Hilary, 
Easter, and Trinity, 1833; Easter and Trinity, 1834 
Easter and Trinity, ) j 


835; Easter and Trinity, 1836 
Easter and Trinity, 1837. 

“¢ Performed Exercises : 19th April, 1837; 27th April, 
1837; 28th April, 1837; 29th, 30th, and 31st May, 1837. 

“*At a Council held 15th April, 1839. Upon the 
Petition of William Ewart Gladstone, a Fellow of this | 
Society, praying that his name may be taken off the | 
books, having given up his intention of being called to 
the Bar: It is Ordered accordingly.’ ’ 






NoMAD. | 


| Petraa, and Holy Land. vo 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. | 
(Continued from p. 244.) | 
. . ' 

1830. Carne (John Travels in the East. Svo., 
(’). Carne (J.). Syria, the Holy Land, and Asia 


Minor. Many engravings after Bartlett, Allom, Xc. 
> vols. 4to. 
1831, Wilson (W. Rae). Tre avels in the Holy Land, 


ols. 8Svo. 


Egypt, &c. Macy pla Yr 8. 
View of Ancient and Modern 


1831. Russell (M. 

Ecyyt. 12mo 
32. Russell (M. A.). Palestine. 12mo 

1886. Wilkinson (J. G.). Topography of Thebes and 
General View of Egypt....With Remarks on the Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians. Plates. 8vo., London. See 
below, 1837. 

1836. La Borde (Alex. L. Joa. Count de). Journey 
through Arabia Petra to Mount Sinai and the Ex- 
cavated City of Petra. Svo. 


(}). La Borde (Alex. L. Jos. Count de) Travels in 


Syria. 
_1836. Rich (Claud James). Kourdistan, Ancient 
Nineveh, Bagdad, Shirauz, and Persepolis. 2 vols. 8vo. 


1837. Arundale (F., architect). Lliustrations of Jeru- 
salem and Mount Sinai. Map, plates. 4to. 

1837. Pashley (R.). Travels im Crete. 8vo. 

1837. Wilkinson (Sir J. G.). Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Ey -ypti ians.... Two Series. Numerous en- 
gravings, some c Large type, orig. ed. 6 vols. 
ovo. 1537-41. 

1838. Reantast (D.). The Spirit of the East 
through Roumeli. 2 vols. 8vo. 

1838. Pepper (J. W.). Fertility of Ancient Palestine. 
.-Character of Inhabitants and of the Jews. Cuts. 8vo. 

1839. Burder (S.). Oriental Customs, kc. 8vo. 2 vols, 

1840. De Géramb (Marie Joseph, monk of La Trap pe). 

Pilgrimage to Palestine, Egypt, and Syria. 2 vols. Svo, 
H. Colburn. 

1841. Robinson (Edw. and Smith). Biblical Re- 
searches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia Petra 
in the Year 1838. Maps, plans. 3 vols. 8vo. See post, 
1856 and 1867. 

1841. Egerton (Lady Francis) |Countess of Ellesmere 





-Travels 


after 1846]. Tour in Holy Land in 1840. Plates. 
Privately printed. 
1842. Croly (Rev. Dr.) and Brockedon (W.). Views 


by D. Roberts in the Holy Land, Syria, Egypt, Nubia, 


1842. Ainsworth (W. F.). Travels and Researches in 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Chaldza, and Armenia, Maps 
and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 

1843. Keith (Dr. Alex.). The Land of Israel, 
plates. 8vo. 

1843. Roehr (J. F.). Palestine in the Time of Christ, 
Translated by D Esdaile. 12mo. 

1843. Birch (! Dr. 8.). Views of the Nile from Cairo 
to the Second Cataract. Large plates, tinted, from 
drawings by O. Jones and Jules Gowry; descriptions by 
B. Fol. 

1844. Bartlett (W. H.). Walks about the City and 
Environs of Jerusalem. Over fifty engravings, steel and 
wood. Royal 8vo. Note, pp. 161-78, Catherwood’s 
description and measurements of the Temple area, See 
also post, 1850. 

1844. Poole (Sophia, sister of E. W. Lane). The 
Englishwoman in Egypt: Letters from Cairo written 
in 1842-3-4. 12mo Vols. I. and II, 1844, Chas. 
Knight & Co. Second Series, 1546. But query! 

1844. Measor (Rev. H. P.). Tour in Egypt, Arabia 


Maps, 


1844. Bannister (J. T.). Holy Land: Survey of its 
Geography, History, &c. Maps, plates. Bath. Roy. 8vo. 

') 1845. Lowthian (John). Visit to Jerusalem and 
Palestine in os 12mo. 

1845, Kinglake (W.). Eothen. Coloured plates. 

1845. Williams (G.). The Holy City: Historical, 
Topographical and Antiquarian Notices of Jerusalem. 
Numerous Plates, tinted, S8vo. See post, 1349. 

1845. Parrot (Dr. F.). Journey to Ararat. 
lated by W. D. Cooley. 8vo. 

Wittiam H. SEwELL. 


Trans- 


Yaxley Vicarage, Suffo 


Letrer or Tuomas CAMPBELL, THE Port.— 
I possess a letter in the autograph of “the Bard 
of Hope” which I here exactly transcribe :— 

“My pear Wittiams. My picture is finished—Thom- 
son in my opinion has outdone, at all events—any thing 
that was ever painted as me before—and if I am not 
mistaken he has stept to the zenith of his art as a por- 
trait painter—You must come & see it since his last 

touches—And I entreat of you as a man of taste & a 
friend to Fine Art to let the public in some way or other 
know what an excellent piece of art this is— 

“ Yours very truly 

“24 May 1833” “T, CAMPBELL” 

The limner above referred to was, I believe, the 
Rev. John Thomson, of Duddingston, a highly 
eminent Scottish landscape painter, who flourished 
some half-century ago, and whose works are more 
than once eulogized by Prof. Wilson in the Noctes 

Ambrosiane. Has this “ excellent piece of art,” 
as the poet styles it, been engraved, or who is its 
fortunate possessor ? To my “mind the best idea 
of Campbell is to be obtained from Maclise’s 
clever full-length sketch of him in the Fraser’s 
Magazine etchings, which renders him to the life, 
“long clay ” and all. 

“The cup that cheers” and “ inebriates” cir- 
culated far more freely fifty years ago than at the 





Arabia, 253 plates, coloured. Descriptions by C. and B. 
6 vols., atlas fol., sells 110/. Note.—Edition of 1847, 
250 plates, published 48/. 


present day, and that Campbell was not a total 
abstainer is a patent fact. A dear old octogenarian 
| friend of mine, recently deceased, told me that he 
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wus once a guest at a supper party of literary 
notables, amongst whom were Campbell and the 


Ettrick Shepherd, and that an animated discussion | 


between these two was beginning to grow angry 


when the Shepherd slipped off his chair and fell on | 


the floor. Campbell immediately rose, and, steady- 
ing himself as well as he could, stood over his 


prostrate antagonist, and thus uttered himself :— | 
“ Language cannot express, nor can imagination | 


conceive, the contempt I entertain towards thee, 
© Hogg!” It is needless to add that the shout 
of laughter which followed upon this burst of 
tipsy indignation put an end to the argument, and 
restored the entente cordiale between the two 
disputants. Henry Campkiy, F.S.A. 

2, Torriano Avenue, N.W. 


] 
Verses Temp. Cuartes I.—In a copy of Baker's 
Chronicle, in my possession, I find the accom- 
panying copy of verses written, in an old-fashioned 
hand of the period of the reign of Charles I. There 
is nothing to indicate the name of the author, 
evidently a zealous upholder of “Church and 
king.” They are worthy of a corner in “N. & Q.” 
Great were thy wrongs, thy patience still as great; 
Vhen faction rul’d the Church, and Knaves the State ; 
Hard were thy people's hearts, But harder yet thy fate 
Balm thou applyed’st whilst they still vex’d the Lord, 
The more their crimes thy mercys grew the more; 
Thy God-like mind was rich altho’ thy Treasure poor. 
They sought thy ruin with Rebellious Spight, 
And trod dark paths, whilst thou pursu'dest the light, 
As they increas'd their Shame, thy Glories shone more 
bright. 
Mad’st thou in rage thy Victories pursued, 
And took delight in shedding Rebels blood, 
Thou'det been secure, but wer't, alas, too mild and good. 
Contempt for all thy favours they return'd ; 
off 'd at thy power, and at thy person spurn’d, 
Re joic’d o'er other’s Spoils, whilst all true Subjects 
mourn'd, 
The Canting Pulpiteers by dreams made wise, 
Turn'd Gospel Truths into audacious Lies ; 
And taught the Blood of Kings a holy Sacrifice. 
Unlearn’d Mechanicks full of Zeal and Noise, 
Were turn’d, thro’ Grace, expounders of the Laws; 
And justified Rebellion to be Heaven's Cause. 
When Right, thro’ want of due Assistance fail'd, 
And Wrong, thro’ mislead multitudes prevail'd, 
The Trait’rous Torrent grew too strong to be repell'd. 
Thus the Mad Crowd who could no IIIs foreee, 
Of just restraint endeavouring to be free, 
Took off thy head because themselves woul’d headless 
bee.’ - 
Luywarca Reynotps, B.A. 
Merthyr Tydfil. 


May Day.—In 1881 the second of May has 
had to do duty for the first, which was a Sund: ay; | 
and at Teignmouth, in Devon, the May babies | 
came round as usual. Parties of girls and children 
uo from house to house, each party carrying a 


dressed doll laid in a box and decked with flowers, 





They cry, “ Will you look at my May baby ?” and 
of course they expect you to pay for that privilege. 
This custom is precisely like that of the vessel-cup 
girls in the North Riding, which I and others 
have described in“ N. & Q.” But the vessel-cup 
| girls come at Christmas, and their doll is a bam- 
bina, whilst the May baby, I suppose, is the 
B.V.M., as this is her month. 

In rural Surrey this May Day the Maypolers 
were to be seen and heard—girls and boys, each 
with a bunch of wild flowers tied broomwise at 
the end of a stick, who sang their May song ai 
your door, beginning, 

* The first of May is my poor day, 
And it comes but once a year.” 


A. J. M. 


Pustic Scnootr Worps.—As announced by 
Mr. Parisu, ante, p. 327, I shall be glad to 
receive any communications which may be sent to 
me on this subject. I shall also be glad to know 
whether any lists have been already published, 
and, if so, their titles and where they can be 
obtained. Any explanations or derivations of 
words I shall be pleased to receive, and I would 
suggest that it should be noted what public 
school each word is in use, the public schools with 
which I intend to deal chiefly being Eton, Harrow 
Winchester, Rugby, Westminster, Marlhorough, 
and the Charterhouse. A, Percy ALLsorr. 

Hind!ip Hall, near Worcester. 


A Nava Epirarn.—The following epitaph, 
inscribed on a stone in Putney Churchyard and 
nearly obliterated, is perhaps worthy of transfer to 
the columns of “N. & Q.”:— 


* Lieutt Alex’ Davidson 
Royal Navy has Caus’d this Stone 
to be Erected to the Memory of 
Harriot his dearly beloved Wife 
who de parted this Life Jan’ 24 1> 
Aged 38 Years 
I have crossed this Earth's Equator Just sixteen times 
And in my Country's cause have brav'd far distant climes 
In Howe's TrRaPAuoar and several Victories more 
Firm & unmov'd I heard the Fata! Cannons roar 
Trampling in human blood I felt not any fear 
Nor for my Slaughter'd gallant Messmates shel A tear 
But of A dear Wife by Death unhappily beguil'd 
Even the British Sailor must become A child 
Yet when from this Earth God shall my so 
I hope we ‘ll meet in Another World and a 


Henry ATIwe.t. 





! unfet ‘ter 





better. 


Barnes, 


Book - PLates.—From my relationship to the 





family I have a few spare copies of the Burton 
book-plate. It is noticeable as having thirty-two 
quarterings and three crests. I can send a copy 
to the first seven or eight collectors who may like 
| to have one, and may write to me. 

Ep. Marsuatt, 
Sandford St. Martin, Steeple Aston. 
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ParaLLeL Passaces.—To the two passages “Women’s Pastes”: “ PastwiveEs.” Bb 
cited hy S. T. S. (ante, p. 2146 may be added the lingsley, in his first English translation of Eu 
following lines of Alexander Smith (Life Drama, | 1570, giving directions for making the five rey 





second edition, 1853, p- 90) : solids out of pasteboard, SAYS : 
“O my friend ! “If ye draw the like formes in matter that wil bow 
We twain have met like ships up . the sea, | and geue place, as most aptly ye may do in fine pa-r 
Vho hold an hour’s converse, so short, so sweet ; paper, such as pastwiues make women’s pastes of 
One little hour! and then, away they speed then with a knife cut every line finely, not throug 
On lonely paths, through mist, and cloud, and foam, | halfe way only, if then ye bow and bende them accord 
To meet no more.” | ing ye shall most plainly and manifestly s t 


C.ix. | formes and shapes of these bodies, euen as their 
? | tions shew. And it shall be very necessary for you 


Locxuart’s “Lire or Sir WALTER Scort,’ | have store of that pasted paper by you, for so shal y 


vol. v., p. 185. Edin., 1851.— | vpon it describe the formes of other bodies, as Prs 
* But shail we go mourn for that, my dear and parallelipoped ns, and such like set forth in t 
The cold moon shines by night, © | fiue bookes following, and see the very formes of t 
{nd when we wander here and there, bodies there mencioned: which will make these b 
We then do go most right.” | concerning bodies, as easy vnto you as were the 


— . ‘ , ; | bookes, whose figures you might plainly see vp 
Vit ote “ Jox ‘ > ie Oo; ” a is ’ ~~ oe J gut | \ I 
With note “Joanna Baillie’s Oira.” This is playne superficies. 


very singular error, and most so to have escaped | w+ 
Ma 


pe . = —" 
~ were nastwives,” and what were thi 
notice. The : above lines are from the well-known | , I 


‘women’s pastes,” which they made of “ paste 


tory of Aut lycus in the Winter’s Tale, LV. ii | ” are ae 
ELL paper“ or cardboard { AD 
Cnuaries, Seconp Son or Bowers Howa 
Queries. Eart or Berxsuire.—In “N. & Q.,” 25 
We must request correspondents desiring information | 325, occurs the following passage :— 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their “Charles (second son) married 1726 meanly to 4 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the | woman who lodged in the house where he boarded 
auswers may be addressed to them direct. Eaton School. Her maiden name was Mannin 
—_— enough to be his mother. She was the widow of 





Morero axnp Motikrer.—Has El Desden con Lane, a Lieutenant at Sea, who bad half-pay, and 
? Desden heer det tn Dualit 9 a | upon what they call the Compassi« nate L mit 
1 Desden been rendere 1 in English? It h iS, of | a little while at St. John’s Collece, in Cambridge.’ 
ee fully used by Molitre and Gozzi.| Extract from Memoranda of the Births, Marrr 
Carl A. West, in hi s German translation, under title | Deaths, &c., of the Nobility and Gentry, in the har 
Donna Dion ‘Wien im October, 1816’ ’), SAYS | writing of Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford (founde 


of Moreto :— | the Harleian Library). 
‘Von seinen zahlreichen dramatischen Werken sind Is there any evidence of this marriag' 
se her nur vier oder fiinf in andere Sprachen iibersetzt | Lane (afterwards the Hon. Mrs. Charles How 
rorden, und ein Paar als bleibend auf das europiische | was the mother of Thomas Lane, Esq., of Tet 
' P 1-s ¢ 
Repert ~ & ——_ Hiervon ist das Lustspiel | hall, county Stafford, born in 1714. Lieut. Lan 
Vo | r, durch eine englische Bearbe itung des T’. | (Christian name Thomas) is believed to h 
Crowne (deutsch unter dem Titel : Die unmigliche Sache) | } heh i am wane anil “wa 
und durch die franzisische des Dumaniant (Guerre | orn a rout t le year L690, anc to lave mit 
Ouverte) das bekannteste,” Kc. | Miss Manning, born in 1693 (Christian 1 
Crowne’s version of No puede ser (entitled Sr. Susannah) at Eaton county unknown), in or a 
Courtly Nice) was written, according to Langbaine the year 1711. Can any correspondent of “N.& () 
Oxford, 1691, p. 96 ; inform me whether any records exist of this mar 
“st the command of his late Majesty K. Charles the | eens the births and parentage of _ . I 
Second, who gave Mr. Crown a Spanish Play, Vo puede and Mars, Lane | - th. BD. 


or /t cannot be ; out of which he took part of the | Ae ge, ES = i a 
Name and Design of this, This Comedy, or at least the | SE NON E VERO E MOLTO BEN TROVATO 


Plot, as far as relates to the Spanish Plot, has formerly | Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” trace the 
appeared on the Stage, under the Title of Tarugo's | above popular saying beyond Giordano Brun 





) x1 


ihe - This play is accounted an excellent comedy, | who uses it in the third dialogue of the second 
and b ¢ 00 se.” ° ° “OS ’ : rev. © 
and has been frequently acted with good Applause. part of Degli Eroict Furori ? This work of 


Langbaine says that Sir Courtly’s song of | Giordano Bruno, dedicated by him to Sir Philip 
‘Stop Thief” is a para phrase of Mascarille’s “ Au | Sidney, was printed at Paris in 1585, and is re- 
\ oleur ” in Moliére’s Les Précieuses Ridicules. If printed in the second volume of A. Wagner's 
this be so, it is a literary curiosity that, after Moliére edition of Bruno’s Italian works. The passage, 
had plundered El Desd: m con el Desde nm for his as above, is literally quoted in the -— line of 


‘ 


Princesse d’ Elide, an Englishman should plunder p. 415. . Tr. 
Les Précieuses Ridicules for a version of No 
nme le ser. Wituiam Georce Brack. Harry Hayxry.—Can any one help me to the 


, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. parentage of Harry Hankin, who died at 7, Char- 
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lotte Street, Bloomsbury, in 1800? The Registers 
of the Stansteads and of Ware (Herts) are muti- 
lated or defectively kept for considerable periods 
between 1700 and 1800, and no Harry Hankin is 
mentioned in them, though, according to tradition, 
he belonged to a Ware-Stanstead family. Also 
I desire to know who was Major Hankin of the 
Scots Greys, wounded (vide desp: oo at Water- 
loo? ’. W. H. 


Oxon, 


Jupas Iscarior.—I have a curious chap-book, 
about which I beg for information. The title is,— 

“The Birth, Life, and Death of Judas Iscariot, &c.: 
also the Life and miserable Death of Pontius Pilate, X&c., 
collected from the Writings of Josephus and other ancient 
Historians: Birmingham, n.d. sed cirea 1790, 
As the contents are so strange and wonderful, and 
not one of the incidents is found related in Josephus, 
I should like to know who are the “ other ancient 
historians.” A sketch of the contents of the tract 
will explain this :—There lived at Joppa a rich 
Jew, Maccabeus, and his wife Bernice, who 
dreamed that her child when born should betray 
his Lord. They resolve to kill the child, but, 
deterred by his beauty, put him into a box and 
throw it into the river. The child is saved by the 
king of the island, Iscariot, who brings the boy up 
with his own son. Judas kills the son, flies, steals 
apples, kills his own father, and marries his own 
mother, to whom he is known by a mark. He re- 
pents, reforms, joins Jesus Christ, betrays Him, 
and hangs himself. 

We are also gravely told that Pontius Pilate 
drowned himself in a lake at Siena, in Italy, which 
still bears his name ; that every year he appears 
on the banks in the judicial habit wherein he 
judged our Saviour; but whosoever, man or 
woman, sees this apparition, within that year he 
surely dies. And of such a wonderful nature is 
the water of the lake, that whatever is thrown into 
it swells so that the water overflows its bounds 
and drowns a great part of the country, to the 
destruction of man and beast. When and where 
did this collection of absurdities first make its ap- 
pearance ? Apin Wittiams, F.R.HLS. 

Lechlade, Glos. 








VERLING (not Valing, asin “N. & Q.,” 3" S. iii. 
447).—This name is very uncommon. It is given in 
Brady’s Parochial Records of Cork, Cloyne, and 
Ross, and is still extant in the county of Cork. Is 
it of English or Irish derivation? and if the family 
has coat armour, what are the bearings ? 

z McC. B. 


Ropert Brest or tue Mippie Temrte, 
Temp. James II.—If any light can be thrown on 
this gentleman’s pedigree it will be acceptable. 
He was engaged by James's Government in a 
judicial capacity, but in what way is not very 
clear. 





| 
! 
| 


Carrington (Roman Catholic) of that time. Dug- 
dale’s Baronage (ii. 470) gives some notices of this 
Lord Carrington, and Nichols’s History of Leicester- 
shire (iii. 29) gives a pedigree of the family, which 
may assist in discovering the connexion, D. G. 


A Roman Iwnscriprion.—The following wa 
copied by me at Nyon, on the lake of Geneva, 
in 1873. It was among Roman remains which 
had been lately discovered there. Everything 
but the second line is intelligible enough. Per- 
haps some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” will kindly 
assist me to decipher it. I can answer for the 
accuracy of the transcription :— 

L. SERGIO. L. F. CORN 
LVSTROSTAIODOMI 

TINO . OMNIBVS HONO 
RIBVS . IN COLONIA .E 
QVESTR . ET. IN COL. VI 
ENNENSIVM . FVNCTO 
T.IVL. POMPEIVS. TER 
TVLLYS SOCERO OP 


H. DeLevinGNe. 

An otp Minirary Workx.—Can “N. & Q.” 

t 
tell me the date of publication of the following 
work, and say whether it has ever been reprinted ? 
I give the title as I find it in an old volume of Sir 

tichard Phillips’s Monthly Magazine :— 

“ A breefe Discourse concerning the Force and Effect 
of all Manuall Weapons of Fire, and the disability of the 
Long Bowe or Archery, in respect of others of greater 
Force now in use : with sundry probable Reasons for the 
verifying thereof, the which I have doone of duty to- 
wards my Souveraigne and Country, and for the better 
satisfaction of all such as are doubtfull of the same. 
Written by Humfrey Barwick, Gentleman, Souldier, 
Captaine, ef encor plus oultre. At London. Printed for 
Richard Olliffe.” 4to. 

The above-named magazine says :— 

“This curious treatise is dedicated to Henry Carey 
Baron Hunsdon, and appears to have had its rise in the 
publication of two other tracts on military discipline, by 
Sir John Smith and Sir Roger Williams, the former 
more particularly encouraging the use of archery. The 
author says he became a soldier at the age of eighteen, 
in the second year of King Edward V L. The treatise 
consists of eighteen discourses.” 

P. J. MULuiy, 


Numismatic : Certoy, One Cent.—I have a 
copper coin,—Oby. : leg., “* Victoria, Queen”; field, 
bust in profile with diadem, showing left a. 
Rev.: leg., “Ceylon, One Cent, 1870”; field, 
tree ; Indian (?) characters on either side of it. I 
cannot find this coinage mentioned in the First 
Annual Report of the Deputy Master of the Mint, 
1870, What ether coins, of gold, silver, or copper, 
were struck for Ceylon about this date, and at 
what mint were they ee Kk? ? 

W. STAVENHAGEN JONES. 

79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


Heratpic.—Whose arms are the following !/— 


He was, moreover, a kinsman of the Lord | | Ga. ,a fess arg. between three crescents arg., a canton 
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ermine ; impaling Arg. a chevron vert between 
three fleurs-de-lys ; Crest, a goat’s head. They are 
believed to be those of Major-Gen. Sir Charles 
Holloway and his wife, daughter of Sir Justly 
Green. A ReEwative. 
[The coat is that of Holloway, 
and the impaled coat is that of Green of Newby, co. 


York, both given in Burke’s Gen. Armory, 157 


Tue Picts a Scanpinavian Peorte[?!|.—In 
Mason’s Shorter English Grammar, p. 2, the Picts 
are classed with the “ Norsemen and Danes” as 
“men of Scandinavian origin.” As I had been 
accustomed to consider the Picts a Keltic people, 
about whom the only question was whether they 
were Gaelic or Cymric, I found the above state- 
ment somewhat startling; but it has been re- 


wife of William, Lord Beaumont, though all the 
books on the peerage assert that such was the case. 


| 3. The following are some conclusions which may 


of Oxford, Visit. 1634, | 


be proved with reasonable certainty :— 
1. Sir William Knyvett, of Bokenham Castle, 
Knight, was the husband of Joan, sister of Henry 


Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, in August, 1478, 





peated in two others of the same author’s very | 


excellent grammars. 
were a Scandinavian people now generally held ? 
Tomas Powe... 

Bootle. 

[ Daniel Wilson, Preh/storic Annals of Scotland, 1863, 
ii. 171, distinctly asserts that the presence in Scotland of 
the Picts, “altogether prior to the earliest invasions of 
the Northmen, from whom it was the fashion for a time 
to derive them, is indisputable.” 


Air Beps anp Cusnions.—When did these 
valuable articles of luxury first come into use? 
The books of reference say at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. But if so Ben Jonson was 
wise before his time, for he makes Mammon in the 
Alchemist say, when he is enumerating the luxuries 
he means to buy with his gold, “I will have all 
my beds blown up, not stuft ; down is too hard” 
(II. ii). Did the world wait a hundred years 
before it put this happy thought into practice ? 

Evwarp H. Marsuatu, M.A. 

Avutuors or Quotations WantTEeD.— 

“To save a drowning family from wreck.” 


J. L. 


Replies. 
SIR EDWARD KNEVIT. 
(6% S. iii, 328.) 


Mr. May has got a very long and perplexing 


Is the view that the Picts | 





business before him if he is going into the Knyvett | 


pedigree. I made some collections for it some years 
ago, but gave it up as a hopeless task, and likely 
to be so costly in time and money that I shrank 
from further researches. Nevertheless, I am glad 
that some one else is going to make the plunge 
that frightened me, and I would willingly help 
another where I could. To begin with, let it be 
noted that Mr. May has made a false start. 1. I 
do not think Sir Edward Knyvett was the son of 
Sir John Knyvett at all ; but I am sure Sir John 
Knyvett was not the husband of Joan Stafford. 


2. I do not think that Joan Stafford was ever the 


the duke being at that time on his way to pay his 
sister a visit (Paston Letters, Gairdner, iii. 234), 

2. Joan, “called lady Beaumont,” could not at 
that time have been the widow of William, Lord 
Beaumont, for he did not die till 1507 (Banks, 
Nicolas «c.). 

3. I believe her to have been the widow of 
John, Lord Beaumont, who had some money deal- 
ings with her father, Humphrey Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham (Paston Letters, i. 61), about 1450, 
and it may have suited the duke to bestow his 
daughter’s hand upon a man of his own genera- 
tion.. John, Lord Beaumont, was slain in 1460 
at the Battle of Northampton. 

4, At any rate, between 1460 and 1478, Sir 
William Knyvett had married Joan Stafford, 
“Lady Beaumont.” 

5. Before March 9, 1490, Sir William had 
married again. (To their own shame and the 
confusion of all right-minded genealogists, the 
Knyvetts appear to have had a monomaniacal 
fancy for that name Joan, and Mr. May, if he 
does not know it, will find out this evidence of 
bad taste on their part before he has done with 
them.) Sir William’s next wife was another Joan, 
sister and coheir of Thomas Courtenay, Earl of 
Devon (Brewer, Cal. Hen. VIII, vol. i. No. 1603, 
compare No. 2080, sub jin.). 

G6. Sir William Knyvett, according to Blomefield, 
was fifty-one in 1491, but in limine let me 
caution Mr, May against trusting to Blomefield in 
the matter of the Knyvett genealogy. It is a 
hopeless mass of confusion. If he wants to start 
from sure ground, he should get copies or abstracts 
of the will and Ing. post mortem of Sir William, 
and work downwards. By-and-by, in return for 
such copies or abstracts, I shall be proud to put 
some few scraps of information at his disposal— 
information which peradventure everybody does 


Aveustus Jessorr, D.D. 


not know. 


The will of Sir Edward Knyvet is in Nicolas’s 
Testamenta Vetusta. In it he mentions “ Dame 
Ann, my wyffe,” Anne Clyfforde, his sister, then a 
widow, and his niece, Elizabeth Knyvet, “daughter 
of my brother Charles Knyvet, in service with the 
Duchess of Norfolk,” but mentions no daughters, 
so far as I recollect. Sir Edward was the son of 
Sir William Knyvet, not Sir John (whose will is 
also in the same book), who married first, Alice, 
dau. of Leonard, Lord Grey of Ruthyn, or of his 
brother, secondly, Joan, daughter of Humphrey 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, and thirdly, Joan 
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widow of Roger Clifford, and sister and coheir of 
Thomas Courtenay, sixth Earl of Devon. One 
of Sir William’s daughters by his first or second 
wife married Charles Clifford, the son of Sir 
William’s third wife by her first husband. In Sir 
William Knyvet’s will he mentions his daughter- 
in-law nor, widow of his son Edmund and 
mother of Sir Thomas Knyvet, and also mentions 
his grandson Edmund. There is also in Nicolas’s 


Le >} 





Testamenta Vetusta the will of Anne, Duchess of | 


Buckingham 


proved 1480), who leaves her 
mentioned in a note that this daughter Joan was 
married secondly to Sir William Knevett, of 


Buckenham, co. Norfolk, Knight. B. F. 8. 


* AncLo-Saxon ” (6™ §., iii. 208).—The earliest 
students of our mother tongue in the sixteenth 
century, Lambard, Foxe, Archbishop Parker, the 
Spelmahs (Sir Henry and Sir John), W. L’Isle, and 
others, use “Saxon” or “the old Saxon.” Abraham 
Wheloe, in his edition of Bede, 1643, while speaking 
of Alfred’s Paraphrase as Saxon, styles its author 
the King of the Anglo-Saxons, ‘“‘ab augustissimo 
veterum Anglo-Saxonum rege, Aluredosive Alfredo.” 
In 1655 Junius edited Cwedmon, the title being 
Cedmonis Monachi Par y hrasis Poetica Genesios, 
&c., Anglo-Saxonici Somner in 1659 
printed his Dictionarium Saxonico-Latino-A ngli- 
cum V oces Phrase que precipuas Anglo-Saxonicas, 
&c., complectens.” In 1665, Junius published 
two versions of the Gospels, “Gothica et Anglo- 
Saxonica”; and in 1689 Hickes issued his Jnsti- 
tutiones Grammatice Anglo-NSaxonice. The term 
was continued by W. Elstob, Rawlinson, Thwaites, 
and Benson in their several publications. Sammes, 
however, in 1676 has “ The Envlish-Saxon alphabet” 
at p. 410 of his Britannia Antiqua Iilustrata, 
Miss Elstob also preferred “ English-Saxon” in 
her edition of Elfric’s Homily in 1709, and her 
Grammar in 1715. But the term Anglo-Saxon 
seems to have been the more popular, as in 
1715-27 we have two volumes of “ Controversial 
Discourses, containing Wm. Elstob’s Office of De- 
votion used in the Anglo-Saxon Church, with a 
Translation and Notes,” and to have been generally 
adopted. Many now prefer the term “ English,” 
as used by our forefathers, e. g., “ The priest shall 


consc? upta. 


say unto the people on Sondayes and holydayes | 


the sense of the Gospell in Englishe” (translation 
of a passage in Abp. Parker’s T'estimonie of Anti- 
quity, p. 60), the original being “on englisc.” So 
In Many passages, 

Dr. Bosworth, in the preface to his Dictionary 
of the Anglo-Saxon Language, Lond., 1838, 
pp. I, li, shows that the people never called them- 
selves Anglo-Saxons, but that the name is given 
them by historians, and is of Latin formation. 
The earliest use of it appears to be by Paulus 


‘daughter Beaumond” some plate, and I think it is 


Warnefridus, diaconus, in the eighth century, as in 
these passages, “ Vestimenta vero eis erant laxa 
et maximé linea, qualia Angli-Saxones habkere 
solent,” iv. 23; “At vero Cunibertus rex Her- 
melindam ex Saxonum Anglorum genere duxit 
nxorem,” v. 37; “His diebus Cedoaldus rex 
Anglorum Saxonum qui multa in sua patria bella 
gesserat, ad Christum conversus Romam _ propera- 
vit,” vi. 15. The Angles, though considered a 
subdivision of the more powerful and extensive 
Saxon people, bore the chief and leading part in 
the expedition to Britain, and their union is 
correctly expressed by the denomination Anglo- 
Saxon. Time, too, has done justice to the Angles, 


for while the name of Saxons has disappeared 








‘save in Essex, Sussex, Middlesex), the name of 


the Angles is still embodied in England and 
English. It is remarkable that Ina, who began 
his reign A.D. 700, calls himself at the beginning 
of his laws “King of the West Saxons,” but 
denominates the people of his kingdom “ English- 
men. 

Possibly Camden was the first of modern writers 
to adopt the name Anglo-Saxon, as in the “ Epis- 
tola Dedicatoria” of his Anglica, &c., Frankfort, 
1603, p. 2, he writes, when speaking of the extracts 
from the Saxon Chronicle, “ Annales quos sua 
lingudé conscriptos majores nostri Anglo-Saxones 
solos habuere.” He took it apparently from 
Asser, who dedicates his work De Rebus Gestis 
Alfredi to “ Ailfred Angloruam Saxonum Regi,” 
and says, on p. 11, ed. 1603, a.p. 884, “ Eodem 
anno Aélfred Angul Saxonum Rex classem suam 


de Cantio, plenam bellatoribus in Orientales 
Anglos dirigens, predandi causa transmisit.” 


Since the publication of the Saxon Charters, by 
Kemble (Codex Diplomaticus ivi 
6 vols.) it has been shown that this name was 
occasionally adopted by the kings. On this point, 
and on the whole subject, Mr. Freeman’s note on 
“The Use of the Word English,” being Appendix A 
to the first volume of his J/istory of the Norman 
Conquest, should be studied, as settling the ques- 
tion in a most satisfactory manner. See also Mr. 
Cockayne’s Saint Marherete (E.E.T.S. 
pp. 74-7. W. 


Na ron ict, 





edition 
E. Buckwey. 


’ 


For a full discussion cf the use of this term 
‘ancient and modern), see Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest, vol. i. App., note A, and iii. 44 (note 

Js. Se Oe 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


The first Anglo-Saxon dictionary, published by 


| Somner (small folio, Oxon., 1659), bears the title, 


“ Dictionarium Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum Voces 
...Anglo-Saxonicas cum Latina et Anglica inter- 
pretatione complectens.” But we find the term 
** Anglo-Saxon” in its Latin form, designating 
collectively the people of England (though in 


contradistinction to the Northumbrians), even as 
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far back as the year 889, in Kemble’s Cod 

Diplomaticus Aivi Saxonict. The Latin names, 
* Anglosaxonia ” and Anglosaxones,” occur 
there not less than forty-four times in documents 


belonging to the years 889-1066 (v. Anglia, ed. 


Wiuiliker, vol. i. p. 4). H. Kress, 
Oxford, 
Mixinc Terms (6™ §, iii. 207).—See Ray’s 
Travels in England and Wales, London, 1674 
the notice of cual pits in . Plot’s Steffordshire, 


chap. iii, “ An Account of preparing some of out 
English Metals and Minerals”; Ray’s English 
Words, p. 174, London, 1691; The Derbys/ 

Miner’s Glossary, by James Mander, Bakewell, 
and Customs of the Lead- 


Mines in Derb siuire, by KE. Manlove, London, 





1653; Laws and Customs of the Stannaries of 
Cornwall and Devon, by T. Pearce, London, 1725, 
with marginal notes, Truro, 1808; Fodine 
Regales, by Sir John Pettus, London, 1670; 
Mineral ya Cornu nsis, with an EF plan utvon 
yf the Terms and Id lioms oOo; Miners, by \ . P ryce, 
London, 1778. Ep. ~ ee HALL, 


There is no formal vocabulary, but 


mining terms are used and described in 

Miner's Guide, being a Description 1 Illus 
tration of a Chart of Sections of the Pr neipal Mi 
Coal and Iro ne in he Counties of Stafford, Salop, 
Warwick, and Durham. By Thomas Smith, Land Agent, 
Horseley Heath, Tipton. Printed for and 














Author, 1816 

' s . a . . } 

rhe volunie is illustrated with six copper-plates, 

and is now “scarce I have only the volume, 

not the “chart.” The following is in the new 

catalogue of Mr. Wm. Brough, bookseller here :— 
* Pryc Redruth, Mineral t Co Y is, & 


Treatise on Minerals, Mines, and Mi ining, portrait by 

Basire and plates, folio, boards, 1778,” 

And the volume is described as containing an 

the terms and Siioun of miners.” 
Esre. 


‘explanation of t 
Birmingham. 


les on the archa ology of the coal trade 
veastle volumes of the Pri lings of 
the Arch. Inst., 1852, i. 154; Cumb. and Westm. 
Transa fr0ns, part ii. vol. ili., for 1877 S 5 Le- 
land, /iin., viii., ii, 28. Others might be > found in 
The Bishopric Garland, and Brockett’s 
relating to mining districts 


losSarles 





searched. 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, 
Mr. Britten will find 
appendix to Bainbridge’s Laws of 


Minerals, pp. 938 . 


Durham. 


many such terms in the 
Mines and 


58 in the edition of 1878. 


G. F. R. B. 
¢” A SUBSTITUTE For “ RopertT” 
It was 


li. 27, 155, 495: iii. 138, 2: 


gu S 
, 


subject ; but it tickled my fancy to see so ludi- 
ecrous a theme treated so gravely by a learned 
man. He now says, “In French Robin was used 
generically as we use Giles or Hodge [jeering and 
yo ompl m 
seems to have been adopted in English.” Just so. 
Exactly my own opinion. But, he says, we are 
speaking of different things. He forgets. Weare 
ot speaking of different things; we are both 
spei iking of “ Robin for Robert as an affectionate 
term of endearment” (“ N. & Q.” 6™ 5. ii. 496), 
his exact words In the same article he says he 
is “unable to give a further example of Cock Robin” 
than the one quoted by Dr. Cuan ; but that 
‘the progress seems to have been this,— Robin for 
term of endearment 5 


ntary terms as we all know], and it 


Robert as an affectionate 


| then, as an intensative term of affection, he was 


many local | 


‘ld by the |} 


| song)of Wellington ”—mere trash and ril 


scarcely worth while to take any notice of this 


likened to Robin Redbreast, and the latter word 
added to point the allusion; this more familiarly 
became Cock Robin.” It is the assumption that 
an “affectionate term of endearment 

ind which he now says 
wis equivalent to Giles or Hodge So much for the 
riginal subject. Now for what has been imported 
into it. Dr. Nicwoison does not agree that Robin 
Hood was considered decided 
‘ Because a foolish song may have been written on 
' r Wellington 
‘foolish or low.’ ” This Is not so good ] gic as he 
generally uses. The cases are not parallel. If not 
one only but many foolish songs had been written 
about Wellington,—so many that they had become 
a byword and had passed into a until 
other foolish song 


* Robin” is 
that I have | 


een opposing, 


] low ‘ ve 
1y low, and Suys, 





Wellington, few will therefore consid 


proverb, 
were likened to “a tale (or 
then (if such a 
that Wellington was considered “ foolish 
Can Dr. Nicnotson give a few instances of compli- 
mentary allusions to Robin Hood by writers of the 
period? And as he finds some fault with those I 
gave, here are some others, and if these are not 
sufficient, I can furnish him with plenty 


uld prove 
r low.” 


thing were possible) it 


more :— 


‘In Sermones percase it is not conueniente to mingle 
iestyng saiynges of mortall menne, with the holie scrip- 
tures of GOD but yet might thesame moche more ex- 
vsed, to quicken soche as at Sermones been 
she tales of Robin 


cusablie bee 
euer noddyng, then olde wu 
Hoode, and soche others, whiche many preachers haue 
in tymes past customablie vsed to bryng in, taken out 
euen of the verie botome and grosseste parte of the 
dreggues of the common peoples fooli ~ 
Apoph. Erasmus, 1542. Rept int 1877, p. XXV. 
“The Holy Bible grounde of truth and of lawe, 
Is now of many abiect and nought set by, 
Nor godly scripture is not worth a haw 
But tales are loued ground of ribaudry, 
And many are so blinded with their foly, 
{hat no scripture thinke they so true nor good, 
As is a foolishe iest of Robin hood 
Barclay’ 8 Ship of I 








(1570), f. 23, 








* From fury, frat , one in 1 risonment, 
From tine Muid £ ian and her Morris dance, 
. * * 
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From vnkind brothers that cannot agree, 
The Lord of heau'n and earth deliver me.’ 


> , > | 
N. Breton’s Pa quus Py 


4 7 
€88iOn, 1600, st. 1 


beth 


Our ancestors held right views about 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian. A pretty sort of 
. “ Maid Marian” to be “trapesing” about with 


a pack of fellows, lodging in hedge bottoms (in 
romance language“ under the greenwood-tree-e-e !” 
He and she were both low and disreputable 

I did not give all Heywood’s lines, simply 
because they are too long—there are four folio 
pag res of them. They are in his [Tierarcht of the 
Blessed Angels, 1635, pp. 204-7. We cannot have 
dust thrown in our eyes. The simple meaning of 
the lines is that poets were not honoured or treated | 
as they ought to be 
ful tradesmen or men of any other profession, but 
with an irreverent and coarse familiarity, which 
Heywood, like a fine cheery old fellow as he was, 
trying to put the best face on the matter, does 
say he will take for a proof of love. He finishes 
thus pathetically, notwithstanding his fine make- 
believe : 


not so respectfully as success- 


o — time we 
An d , 
It grieves us now, although too late, at last, 
Our youth in idle Studies to haue past ; 
And what a folly ‘tis, we now hane f ound, 
To cast our Seed in an vnfait! full ground. 


spend our fruitlesse houres in vaine, 
ye, of W ant and Hunger doth complaine ; 


If any loves me and intends to giue 

1 wish to taste his bounty whilest I liue.” 
beggary 
‘ Robin,” 


They were allowed to pine and die in 
notwithstanding they called one of them ‘ 
which Dr she HOLSON did say was “ 
term of endearment.” 

A clerical friend of mine, born and bred in 
Lancashire, to whom I read my communication, 
observed,—“ You are quite right. In our part of 
the country if a man has been christened Robert 
and is a soft kind of fellow, they call him ‘Robin’ 
but if he has got his wits about him, they generally 
call him ‘ Bob.’” This is consolatory to me, for Iam 
happy to say I have hitherto escaped “ the affec- 
tionate term of endearment, Robin” (both with 
and without the “intensative Cock”), but have 
been called “ Bob” times innumerable. 

The fact that a person advertises the pet name 
of his dead child is no proof to me that that person 
can be taken as a witness to the value of words or 
epithets. I have heard of one who wished to have 
a child christened “ Beelzebub,” because he said 
“he liked Scripture names”; and of another who, 
having already Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
in his family, wished to “ compliment Acts a bit” 
by having a fifth child so named. But this would 
convince few people that either “ Beelzebub” or 
“ Acts” were desirable names for children. 

There are one or two other objections which Dr. 
NICHOLSON raises to some of the passages quote d; 


an affectionate | 





distract attention from the main point, they may 
go for what they are worth. It would be more 
satisfactory if he would support his dictum by 
examples, the same as I have done. 

A “Cock Robin shop” is a contemp 
for a small bookselle r’s, wher pe nny 


tuous nat 


historie 






** cock and = ” tales, and other cheap literature 
is sold, A “ Cock Robin printi ng-office ” is one in 
which a poor style of work is done. These terms 


are considered anything but complimentary. I 


would not advise unbelievers to try the expert ment 
| of going into some su ich office and asking > men 
at work if theirs i ‘Cock Robin « , 
™ > 
be. AL 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 
A Storixc Cnvercn Frioor /6™ S. iii. 228).— 


The church of St. Pierre-du-Bois in Guernsey hi is 
this singular feature in a very marked legree, 
and it may be accounted for in this particular 
instance by the nature of the the church 
being situated on the brow of a hill falling rather 
rapidly to the westward. The same peculiarity 
existed also in a lesser degree in the church of the 
adjoining parish of St. tl tilding 





roun¢ 
ir ina 


Sauveur, but the b 


having been repewed a few years 120» and a 
wooden floor substituted for the original irregular 
pavement, this uncommon feature has dis pp ared. 
| The same reason did not exist in the case of this 
church as in that of St. Pierre-du-Bois, the ground 


| 
| 
| 
» | 
| 
| 
jt 


| boyant. 
| shafts of the pillars separating the nave from the 


| Lisieux, 


but as they probably are mere feints, intended to 


built being 
the former 


on which the church of St. Sauveur is 
perfectly level. The architecture of 


church may be referred to the end of the four- 
teenth century, that of the latter to a time when 
the decorated style was giving way to the flam- 


In the church of St. Pierre-du-Bois the 
aisles shorten gradually to the eastward, the 
capitals being all on the same level, and the bases 
having the same size and height throughout. I 
noticed that in the church of St. Jac jues at 
in Normandy, the floor rose in a gentle 
slope towards the east, following apparently the 
inclination of the ground on which the church is 
built ; and I think I have seen the same feature 
elsewhere in France, though I cannot call to mind 
where. The effect architecturally is by no means 
unpleasing, as it adds to the apparent height and 
length of the building. May not the architect 
have had this end in view in some cases ? 
Epvcar MacCvciocn. 

Guernsey. 

The parish church of Stinchcomb, Gloucester- 
_ “— s in a similar way to the instance cited 
by J R. I have met with others. Probably 
the an 3 of site have something to do with 
the arrangement ; they certainly had in a modern 
instance which I can cite. A _ beautiful little 
church, designed by Mr. James Piers St. Aubyn, 
was opened at Gunnislake last year. Gunnislake 
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is an out-of-the-way place on the western border 
of Cornwall, and the church in question is built 
almost wholiy of grey granite. Its floor line is a 
continuous descent from the west door to the altar 
table. The building stands upon mountainous 
ground, and, to humour the site, at every few 
yards the floor drops a step- omewhat gallery 
fashion. The effect is by no means unhappy. 
Harry Hens. 
Exeter. 


It is not at all unusual to find the floors of 
churches rise upwards some inches from west to 
east, and when this is the case it is always, I 
believe, where the church is built on a hill side, 
and the old people, instead of burying the east end 
in the hill or abnormally raising the west end to 
keep the floor level, let it run, to some degree at 
least, with the slope of the ground. No doubt 
this or some such natural reason exists for the 
case J. G. R. mentions. It is to be hoped the 
peculiarity was retained, and not restored. 

J. E. K. C. 

Mr. Dobson, author of Rambles by the Ribble, 
part ii. p. 13, says :— 

‘There is one feature of Mitton Church which I may 
allude to, as it is very uncommon in our churches, The 
nave declines very much. Entering from the church- 
yard, we have to descend some steps to get into the 
nave ; the nave declines till it gets to the screen, sepa- 
rating it from the chancel, and then some steps have to 
be descended to enter the chancel.” 

D. W. 


Preston. 


Tue Attack on Jersey: Deatu or Masor 
Prirson, not “ Pierson” (6 §. iii. 285).—In 
“N. & Q.,” 5” §S. v. 93 there is a letter from Lorp 
CHELMSFORD, who had married a niece of Major 
Peirson, stating that the former way of spelling the 
name is correct. The error is of long standing, for 
in Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary of England, 
1831, s.v. “ Jersey,” the name is Pierson, which is 
also the spelling in Vincent’s Dictionary of Bio- 
graphy, 1877. In the list of Sir Charles East- 
lake’s purchases in the thirty-second edition 
(1875) of the Catalogue of the Pictures in the 
National Gallery (British School) 1,6001. is said to 
have been the sum given for this picture of Cop- 
ley’s, not (ante, p. 285) 4,600 guineas. What 
was the real amount ? J. R. Tuorne. 





Tne Pronunciation oF “ER” as “AR” AND 


Latin er is not quite the same thing ; we should 
not say that in the word almond we have an 
instance of the pronunciation of -ygdalum as -ond. 
At the same time, I have little doubt that the 
frequent use of the sound ar is partly due to 
| French influence. Certainly hearth and Middle 
| English sterve belong to the set ; hearth was for- 
me rly herth, from A.-S. heorth ; whilst M.E. ster: 
is derived, not from Dutch or German, but fron 
A.-S. steorfan. Water W. Skear. 

Cambridge. 

IRELAND’S SHAKSPEARE Forceriss (6" §, iii. 
348).—Mr. J. Evior Hopexiy will find an essay on 
this question, entitled “The Literary Career of a 
Shakespeare Forger,” in Shakespeare, the Man and 
| the Book, part ii. This is the concluding volume 
| of my collected essays, and is published by 

Messrs. Tribner & Co. In writing this essay I 
had the advantage of examining a mass of manu 
script and other matter recently acquired by the 
| British Museum, as well as a large collection of 





Irelandiana in my own library ; and brief as the 

essay is, it sums up, without any material omission 

all that is known about this remarkable man and 

his writings. To it is appended i complete biblio 

graphy. C. M. [yeuesy. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Passages selected on the Literary Trial, 2 vols., 1795 
Miscellaneous Papers and Legal Instruments, with 
plates, 1796. 
Comparative View of Opinions of James Boaden rela- 
tive to MSS., 1796. 
Ireland’s Investigation of Malone’s Claim to be 
Critic, 1796. 
Ireland's Vindication, 1796. 
Chalmers’s Apology for Believers, 1707. 
Chalmers’s Supplemental Apology, 1799. 
Chalmeriana, a Collection of Papers, 1800. 
Vortigern. New Edition with an Original Preface 
1832. 


Ep. MARSHALL, 


unt of him see 


Didot’s 


Treland died in 1834 ; for an ace 
Michaud’s Biograph ie Universelle and 
Nouvelle Biographie Universelle. 

Epwarp H. Marswatr, M.A. 

Lorp BEaAconsFIELD’s Detractors (6" §, iii. 
362).—“ Aliquando dormitat Homerus,” and some- 
times even in “ N. & Q.” we find a paragraph which 
is not in accordance with its title. G. B. has gone 
out of his way to give very great partisan praise 
to Lord Beaconsfield, and has scarcely referred to 





or “zg” as “a” (6% §. iii. 4, 353).—Surely it 
will be readily understood that in calling the pro- 
nunciation of er as ar a singular habit of English, 
I meant that no other modern language uses the 
written symbol er where the pronunciation ar is 
intended. The French words mentioned in Dr. | 
Cuance’s interesting letter are words in which | 
ar is written ar according to the pronunciation, 
and the fact that the ar in them corresponds to a 


the “detractors” whom he should have named : 
for example, to Daniel O'Connell in some famous 
phrases; Father Prout (the Rev. F. Mahony), 
who showed that Mr. Disraeli’s eloquent oration 


lon the death of the Duke of Wellington was a 


wholesale verbatim translation of a funeral oration 
by M. Thiers on Marshal St. Cyr ; or, still later, to 
the remarkable volume by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, in 
which every little reference to Lord Beaconsfield’ 
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, a ; a 
early career, even down to details of the writs | alliteration, added to make a jingle—so dear to 


issued against him, is given with merciless in- | vulgar ears—to the much older saying, “ As 
dustry. If some bibliographical avrvocato del| drunk as a sow.” The tale about the drunken 
diavolo were to compile a list of the “ detractors ” wife I believe to be one of a very numerous class 
like Joseph Smith’s Anti-Quakeriana, it would | —invented long after the phrase. The following 
be a very curious book. Este. passages from Sir T. More are a hundred and 
[This discussion is now closed. ] twenty years before the example que from Ray : 

‘ / ee “* But what shold seme farther from pride than dronken 
‘As prUNK As Davin’s sow 6" 5. ui. 188). | glotonye. And yet shall ye find mo y* drink themself 


— When, as in the present instance, a prove rbial w « if of pr ‘ide to be called 
of the drink self.."—Sir T. Mor 





saying appears absolutely nonsensical, it is safe to | ust 
assume a corruption of its original form. What 
connexion exists between a sow and drunkenness ! 


, , 


| £€() Sowe drunken aoule drowned in such an insensible 
slepe that he lyeth and rowghteth.”—/d., p. 332. 


None that I know of. Is there apy word which * An id in the - wrenyng by v j. was his houre 
. te oair o as : eslslel a | »bed su y : 
may have been corrupted into sow, and which had Colyn Blowbol's Testament (about 1500). 


such a connexion! I think there is. M. Littré, | ? R. R. 
Dict. de la Langue Francaise (Hachette & Cie., 
Paris, 1872, 4to.), s.v., gives as the second meaning 
of soil, “ plein de vin; ivre,” and states,“ Dans| Etizanern Mitier (6 S. iii. 267).—The 
soil Vl ne se prononce jamais, méme devant une | Clitus, official number 8,658, was a brig of 194 
voyelle; au xvi® sitcle Béze note que saoul se} tons, built at Monkwearmouth, Durham, in the 
prononce sou.” M. Bescherelleainé, Dict. National | year 1812. She was re-registered at Irvine, on 
(Garnier Fréres, Paris, 1857, 2 vols., 4to.), s.v., cites | Jan. 8, 1834, when William Miller, merchant of 
as an instance of the use of sol, “ On croit quand | Saltcoats, and his daughter Elizabeth became the 
on est sofl étre au-dessus d’un roi.” Cf. our j owners of fifty-two shares. The Clitus was con- 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 





“As drunk as a lord.” This, if I am ri gh . | demned as unseaworthy on March 13, 1876. 
reduces the proverb to a person being “ As ines k | Elizabeth Miller retained her interest in her until 
as David is sodl” (sou dead drunk. I do not | short time before her death, but she never served 


know that I should venture further, but I will | as captain ; ten different persons held that position 
hazard a suggestion. The word sof points to a| during her part owners hip. 

French origin for the saying, and the David—who- aN 
ever he be—mus st, therefore, be looked for there. | 71, Breckuock Road, x. 


:ARD Home CoLeMaAn. 





M. Henault maces _ ; H:irrocrates or Crtos (6™ S. iii. 209).—An 
R ( —— ee - , rane lech ant ~ zorien, | account of him, very full as to his writings and 
et par l’établissemer u t « » école 80 . - _ Seog . - : . 
: sae deen 0 Me de tine neg een | medicat achievements, is in the Lacyclopedia Bri- 


Palais, laquelle devint le modele de plusieurs autres. il | 


mérita le titre de Restaurateur des Lettres, Chacun des | (4nntca, hew edition, 


Membres de cette Ecole ou Académie prenoit un nom Epwarp H. Marsuarn, M.A. 

particulier, et Charlemagne lui-méme, qui se faisoit ° tte Ves “— a ‘ Vedic 
A ypocratys a losophia Ars Me 1 

honneur den étre Membre, prit celui de David. Hippocratis Vita, Philosophia, et Ars Medica, 


. . : : Berlin, Oettinger, 1836, Svo. 
Can it be that the new style of music was caviare . asia 


to the general, and that the illustrious chorister 115. P 
. . . , | wv; 
appeared to the ungodly as a man full of new wine? | . 
Frank Reve Fowke. Kine Georce IT.’s visir Tro Maneater (6" §, 
| 
| 


Wittram Puatr. 
ccadilly. 


24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. The following extract is from the 
n Magazine, 1745 p. 165):— 
“In Saturday, August 31, about four in the morning 





This has been a proverbial expression in Eng. | 
land for at least a anaes and sixty years. It is | his Majesty landed at Margate from his German domi- 
used by Bailey, the lexicographer, in his admirable nions ; and having passed thro’ the City at one in the 
trans|: ation of the Collo wuies of Erasmus in 1725 : | afternoon, amidst the repeated acclamations of his 
— And then when he comes Home, after I have | people, arrived at Kensington Palace in good health.” 
been waiting for him till I don’t know what Time | This was in cons sequence of the rising in Scotland. 
at Night, as drunk as David’s Sow” (The Vine ey | A. L. Lewis. 
Wife). It is hardly necessary to say that the | 
expression has no counterpart in the original 
Latin. This not very elegant saying is given in 


Duncuists 1x Cuvurcnes (6" §., iii. 229).— 
| The payment to the clerk of Sandwich Church for 
. , yj : : , cle: away ehi vas probably fo 
Grose’s Classical Dictionary (ed. 1823), and the cle ning away the dungh Ils was proba ly for 
eT : - . -| clearing aways the heaps of dung of birds and 
animal is said to have belonged to the King of bat ae aaten tn ements eanntitias ta ol 
, ats th ac ates in great qu s c 
Israel. Epwarp H. Marsnauu, M.A. pee Pena > pecs epediendagrvendlt, 1 : 
churches. We usually remove two large sacks full of 
The “David” in this phrase looks very | birds’ nests and dung every year when the belfry 
suspicious. It is most probably a mere bit of | is cleaned out. In the south of England “a hill” 
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often means a small heap, and I 
servant who calls the mess under a bird’s 
a dunghill. W. D. Panisn, 


have a Sussex 


nest 


Selmeston. 


1OUTH,” 


is to be fo 


“THE MAN WHO HAS A PIPE IN HIS 
&c. (6 S. iii, 228).—This passage 
in Lord Lytton’s Night and Morn nd. I 
unable to give the chapter. I should recommend 
your correspondent to procure Ir. Harner’s 
Smoker’s Text-Book (Chatto & Windus if he 
wishes for a good selection of extracts relating to 
tobacco. Wma. H. Pest. 

Towards the end of the sixth chapter of 
Bulwer Lyttcn’s Night and Morning the follow- 
ing occurs (which I take to be what is wanted):— 


Ina 


am 


“A pipe! it isa great soother, a pleasant comforter. 
> +) . . 1 
slue devils fly before its honest breath. It ripens the 
brain, it opens the heart; and the man who smokes, 
thinks like a sage and acts like a Samaritan.” 


D. W. Cuerrtie. 
“Leaps ann Bor-ps” (6 §. q 
Locke, in his Essay on the Conduct of the Unde r- 
standing, sect. 39, has this analogous remark, 
“The surest way for a learner, in this and in all 
other cases, is not to advance by jumps and large 
This great philosopher was justly of 
opinion that “ gentle and regular steps” (which to 
some people may seem “a very slow and lingering 
way” of arriving at an end) will enable far 
greater progress to be made than is possible by 
proceeding “‘ with leaps and bounds.” 

ALFRED WALLIs. 


strides.” 


Derby. 


How tone witt A Corrin  BreastPLate 
Last ? (6 S, iii. 226).—Of course the inference is 
that the coffin-plates alluded to as only lasting a 
few years are the commom tin ones, whereon the 
superscription is merely painted. An engraved 
plate will last for ages. I have a couple nailed up 
on the wall of one of my sitting-rooms, both of 
which were taken two years ago from old decayed 
coffins. The larger one measures 7) inches by 
7 inches. The legend thereon records, in quaint 
characters, that therein lay,—‘‘ The Honourable 
S' James —— Knight. One of His Majesties 
Searjeants at Law of — 
April 1730, aged 49.” 





Then follows an engraving 

of the family arms. The other plate is smaller. 

and older. The size is 4} inches by 3 inches only 

Its inscription runs :—“ Elizabeth A. Uxor. I- 

—— ar’, obijt 14° Sept. 1723.” Harry Hems, 
Exeter. 


In excavating under the church here in prepara- | 


tion for our cathedral, a coffin lid of cedar wood 
was found, on which the following inscription is 
clearly legible :—“ (Death’s Head) S x S. Etat. 
sue 77. Ano. Dom. 1715. (Cross bones, hour- 


glass).” 


iii, 229),— | 


in —— Died y* 13 of | 


1715, the rector found the entry of the burial of 
a person with the initials S. 8. 

This inscription is made by copper nails driven 
into the wood, and the wood adjacent to the nails 
is more perfect than any other part. Soif any one 
wishes to preserve his name even in the grave, he 
had better use ¢ opper nails instead of the ordinary 
piate. J. G. Cuiwcorr, 

Truro. 

6 S. iii. 209).— 
Everything that is known of Nicomedes is con- 
tained in Mantucla’s Histoire des Mathéimatiques, 
vol. i. p. 255. He was about contemporary with 
Archimedes. Nothing is known of bis works but 
the invention of the curve which goes by his name, 
and the use he put it to for the solution of the 
famous problems of the trisection of an arc, and 
the finding two mean proportionals between two 
ive n lines. Mantucla adds that the application 
of the curve to the solution of problems in solid 
geometry was highly applauded by the great 
Newton. J. Carrick Moore. 


| NICOMEDES, THE GROMETER 
| 


See Rose’s New General Biographical Dic- 
Epwarp H. Marsnaty, M.A, 


tionary. 


EARTHQUAKES WITHIN THE LAST Ten YEARS 
6" §S. iii, 229).—A full would be far 


account 


| too long for insertion in “N. & Q.” Prof. Fuchs 
| t hee we 3 lon YY 

reported 104 shocks in 1876 alone (see En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, 1877) Haydn (Die- 


1876 


ltronar y of Dates, 
remarkable 


notes some of the more 


shocks :— Quebec, slight, Oct. 20, 


1870; Calabria, severe, October, 1870; N.-W. 
England, slight, March 17, 1871; Yorkshire, 
|slighter, March 22, 1871; California, severe, 
March 26, 27, 1872; Lehree, India, very severe, 


15, 1872; San Salvador, severe, March 19, 
North Italy, severe, 29, 1873; 
Azagra, in Spain, severe, July 22, 1874; Antigua 
and neighbourhood, severe, Sept. 3, 1874; Kara 
Hissa and neighbourhood, severe, May 3-5, 1875; 
| Smyrna, severe, May 12, 1875; San José, in 
| Colombia, very severe, May 16-18, 1875; Lahore 
and neighbourhood, Dec. 12, 1875. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


] ec. 14, 


18 June 


-o,. 
iO, 





Bens. Keacn (6™ §. iii. 267).—The Articles of 


| Faith of the Church at Horsleydown was pub- 


| 


| 


And on searching the parish register for 


lished by Mr. Benj. Keach in 1697. He added 
to this confession a small treatise on the glory of a 
true church and its discipline. The same book, 
differing only in the prefaces and dedications, 
was issued by Mr. Elias Keach, also in 1697, for 
the use of his congregation meeting at Tallow 
Chandlers’ Hall. Cf. Wilson’s Dissenting 
Churches, iv. 249; Confession of Faith, &c., 
Hanserd Knollys Society, 1854, p. xiv. 


J. Incte}Drence. 
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Tae Irish Repetition, 1798: Massacre at 
Scuttapocve (6% S. iii. 269).—H. B. is referred 
to Musgrave’s Memoirs of the Rebellion in Ireland, 
&c., for particulars of the shocking and diabolical 
massacre at Scullabogue by the Irish rebels on 
June 5, 1798. It is easy to say that only the un- 
fortunate slain are mentioned, for, so far as I can 
trace, two persons only escaped. These were Mr. 
Loftus Frizzel and Richard Grundy. See Mus- 
grave, vol. ii. p. 414, App. xx. 

Joun MAc Lean. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


“ AttoprocicaL” (6 §. iii. 48, 216),—I think 
Mr. Marsa tt is mistaken as to the interpreta- 
tion he adopts of Juvenal Sat. vii. 213, 214. With 
the reading “ qui toties,” &c., it has been supposed 
to mean that Rufus was so confident in his own 
powers as to call even Cicero “an Allobrogian,” 
2.e. & barbarian, in comparison with himself. The 
other explanation, that Rufus talks about him- 
self as a Gaulish Cicero, gives a construction to 
dixit which seems hardly justifiable. But the 
true reading, as given in Mayor’s Juvenal, appears 
to be quem for qui, i.e, the pupil of Rufus (who 
was a native of Gaul) nicknamed him “the Allo- 
brogian Cicero,” and used to beat him besides. 
In any case the Rufus mentioned is a contem- 
porary of Juvenal, and therefore cannot have 
been “ the rival of Cicero” in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term. Also, if the word Allobroga 
means anything more than “ Gaulish,” which I 
doubt, the notion of “ barbarian,” rather than that 
of “ self-arrogating,” would seem to be implied in 
the term. C. S. JERRAM. 


Surrey Proverrs (6* §. iii. 246, 276, 375).— 
It may be very true that “chicken porridge” is a 
mistake for, or rather a variant of, “chips in 
porridge”; but, if so, the mistake is that of the 
Surrey peasantry, and not of A.J. M. If I dis- 
tinctly hear people say that so-and-so is “like 
chicken porridge, neither good nor harm,” my 
business is to set down that phrase, and not to 
make a“ culpable emendation” of it. Besides, I 
do not see that the other phrase is ay emendation. 
Chicken porridge, I suppose, means chicken broth, 
which is a harmless but insipid kind of food. 
Chips in porridge—a chip being a splinter of wood 
—must be bad to digest; nor do I understand 
how or why they should get into the porridge. I 
may add that when I asked a woman, who had 
used the phrase, what chicken porridge was, she 
answered that she didn’t know, but that she had 
heard the saying many a time. A. J. M. 


VESTMENTS NOT OF THE CuuRcH or ENGLAND 
(6™ S. ii. 65, 129, 195).—Allow me to express my 
sincere sorrow at the loss which literature has 
sustained by the death of Mr. Mackenzie 
Watcorr. Still I deem it due to myself to state 


that the five allegations he has made as to my 
supposed motives are mere guesses unfounded on 
fact. 

1. He commences, “ Adopting a method super- 
ficially uncontroversial, yet virtually a distinct 
challenge,...B. N.,” &c. I had not the slightest 
intention of challenging a controversy, nor did I 
suppose at the time that “ N. & Q.” would enter- 
tain such a controversy. Nor do I myself take 
such an interest in the non-essentials of Chris- 
tianity. Looking into S. Harsnet for Shake- 
spearian purposes, I came upon some historical 
statements which, with single heart, I thought 
might be worth the notice of those whom they 
might concern. 

2. “B.N. by an isolated quotation.” It should 
have been, “by three distinct quotations from 
different pages.” I also carefully considered these 
and gave every word necessary to their true inter- 
pretation. One text says that certain garments 
were “ phantasticall” — an epithet that Harsnet 
would have applied to a motley coat and bauble. 
I gather from this—though it is a conclusion that 
I now for the first time put forth—that Harsnet 
and his fellows did not wear such “ phantasticall 
attire.” 

3. “It is simply misleading as regards fact to 
suggest that its [the cope’s] adoption was of a 
controversial nature.” I did not even dream of 
making any such suggestion. Harsnet’s omission 
of the cope from his list of “ phantasticalls ” agrees 
with his effigies in Chigwell Church, which wears 
one, and both were alluded to, in less, I think, 
than half-a-dozen words, as proofs that they were 
then worn in the English Church, a belief which, 
I believe, Mr. Watcorr upheld. 

4. “T fail to detect in the quotation [7.¢., quota- 
tions] from Harsnet, the friend of Whitgift, any 
signs of the open or unconscious bias gratuitously 
imputed to him.” I imputed no bias. The only 
two ideas I had formed—and these I did not 
express—were, that Harsnet was strongly opposed 
to certain witch vagaries, both Roman Catholic and 
Puritan, and was strongly opposed to these parties. 

5. Mr. Watcort objects “that I do not wear 
my visor up.” The answer is as simple as before. 
For a number of years I have been a contributor, 
and having just before shown at length that I had 
been reading Harsnet, I for shortness, as I had 
previously done on several occasions, signed my- 
self B. N., as the easily recognized initials of 

Br. Nicnoison. 


“To RULE THE ROAST” (6% §. iii, 127, 169, 
| 277).—I have never been able to see any difficulty 
| in this, nor can I see any reason for jumbling up 
|two distinct words, roast and roost. The head 
| cook, who ruled the roast—the prime joint—neces- 
| sarily ruled the kitchen also, and it is a tradition 
| among cthers than ourselves that he was and is as 
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despotic in his domain, as domineering and over- 
bearing, as a Tzar. This cook not only especially 
“ruled the roast,” as the prime joint, and as to its 
it also as regarded the turnspit, 


basting, Xe., | 


man, boy, or dog, using not merely strong language, | 


“argumentum ad hominem et bestiam ba- 
as freely as did his equals and betters, 
Br. Nicnoison. 


but the 
ulinum” 


The poultry-yard has suggested the figure “he 


is cock of the walk,” and it seems to me that he 
who is in this proud position will “ rule the roost ” 
also. I have, however, generally heard that “— 
rules the roast.” There is room for both forms, 
and precisians may use one when the ruler is 
masculine, and the other when the presiding genius 
is feminine. A man rules—as a rule—“ the roost,” 
his household, but in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred it is a woman who rules “ the roast.” 

ST. SWITHIN. 





Tre 43rp Foor (6 §, iii. 267).—The 43rd 
Light Infantry is so fortunate as to have had for 
its historian the present Sir Richard Levinge, 
Bart., whose most admirable record of the regi- 
ment in which he was formerly an officer, and 
which is so much indebted to him, I possess. It 
contains a very complete list of officers from the 
embodiment of the corps in 1741 to 1867, the year 
in which Sir Richard issued his work. It was 
published by Clowes & Sons, Charing Cross, I 
have also An Alpl thetical List of the Officers of 
the 43rd (or Monmouthshire) Light Infantry from 
1800 to 1850, by Mr. Henry Stooks Smith, who 


has compiled similar useful lists of officers for | 


several other regiments. To either of these 
volumes it will give me much pleasure to refer 
for your correspondent. 
Epwarp Artnur Whites, F.S.A. 
Old Elvet, Durham. 


The Prince Consort’s Library at Aldershot con- 
tains Army Lists which extend backwards to the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. The regi- 
mental histories which are in the British Museum 
Library are usually brief,and not likely to give 
much information respecting an individual officer. 
The regimental records, preserved at the head- 
quarters of the regiment, might contain the desired 
information, which would, I presume, be granted 
on application to the commanding officer, 
C. J. Stone. 


“Wereekty Memorrats ror tne Inceniovs.” 
&c. (6 S. iii. 267).—I have a copy of this book, 
and have always regarded it with considerable 
respect as a very early example of the genus 
“ periodical.” The following quotation from the 
prefixed address from “The Book-Sellers to the 


| but shall endeavour in our sphere to employ our 
Industry for the Service of the Public, according 
to the best of our Understanding.” This reads 
| very much like an admission of failure, and as the 
| work was unquestionably well conducted, one 
| would think it not unlikely that it failed, like 
|much else, simply from being in advance of its 
| time. Howarp S. Pearson, 
Henry Faithorne, the bookseller, was a son of 
the engraver, William Faithorne the elder, and 
consequently the brother of William Faithorne the 
younger. J. Incte Drepee. 


“CuRIOSIS FABRICAVIT INFEROS” LINES 
quotep By Hannan More (6™ §. i. 136, 266; 
iii, 235).—I answered this query at the time and 
gave the reference to the passage in Augustine’s 
Confessions where the saying occurs. Augustine 
attributes it to “a certain person.” This seems to 
have been almost as favourite a quibble with our 
forefathers as the one concerning the conduct of 
Lucretia. It is to be met with in various forms 
among our old writers, of which the following is 


a curious specimen :-— 

“ When Skelton did come to London, ther were manye 
men at the table at diner. Amongst all other there 
was one sayde to Skelton, Be you of Uxforde or of Cam- 
| bridge a scoler! Skelton sayd,I am of Oxford. Syr, 
| sayde the man, I will put you a question: you do know 
well that after Christ dyd rise from death to life, it was 
| xl. dayes after ere he dyd ascend into heauen, and he 
| was but certaine times wyth hys discyples, and when 
| that he did appeare to them, hee dyd neuer tary longe 
|} amongest them, but sodainely vanished from them; I 
| wolde fayne knowe (saith the man to Skelton) where 
Chryste was all these xl. dayes. Where he was, saythe 
| Sketon, God knoweth ; he was verye busye in the woods 
among hys labourers, that dyd make fagottes to burne 
heretickes, & such as thou art the whych doest aske 
such diffuse questions: but nowe I wyll tell thee more: 
when hee was not with hys mother & hys disciples, 
hee was in Paradyce, to comforte the holye patriarches 
and prophetes soules, the whiche before he had fet out 
of hell. And at the daye of hys ascencion, hee tooke 
them all vp wyth him into heauen.”—Merrye Tules of 
Skelton (Hazlitt’s Shakespeare Jest-Books, vol. ii. p. 6). 


> R 
we . 





3oston, Lincolnshire. 

Esner (6 §, iii. 88, 255).—I am particularly 
obliged to Mr. Brapwey for his explanation of 
the origin of the name of this place (sesc-healh 
ash-haugh) because it makes intelligible what had 
for many years been a great puzzle to me. The 
principal part of the extensive uncultivated ground 
near Esher (that portion of it to the south-east of 
the Portsmouth road) is called by old inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood Awbrook or Har- 
brook Common. A brook runs across it and 
separates the parishes of Esher and Thames 
Ditton. According to Mr. Braptey’s etymo- 





Reader” would seem to make it evident that the 
volume for 1683 was the only one ever published : | 
“For the Future we design not to Publish Weekly, 


logy, Awbrook would mean the watery pasture by 
the brook. I have seen it so spelt in some old 
maps, but the country people usually pronounce it 
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with an aspirate, Harbrook. It is curious that “HABITS ARE AT FIRST COBWEBS AND AT LAST 


there is, I believe, no other instance of the use of | CABLES” 


haugh in place-names in the county of Surrey. 
Can Mr. Braptey kindly explain the name 
Ditton, also (spelt Ditone in Domesday) between 
Esher and Kingston? It is, in fact, a double 
village, there being Thames Ditton and Long 
Ditton, both close together. Can this proximity 
of the two have anything to do with the principal 
name Ditton? W. T. Lywn. 


Blackheath, 


Mysterious Lake Sounps (6" §. ii. 327 ; iii. 
33, 234).—Whilst engaged a tew days since in 
turning over the pages of the first book of Words- 
worth’s Prelude, I upon the following 
passage illustrative of the above :— 


came 


** Meanwhile abroad 

Incessant rain was falling, or the frost 

Raged bitterly, with keen and silent tooth ; 

And, interrupting oft that eager game, 

From under Esthwaite’s splitting fields of ice 

The pent-up air, struggling to free itself, 

Gave out to meadow grounds and hills a loud 

Protracted yelling, like the noise of wolves 

Howling in troops along the Bothnie Main.” 
Iam not, however, sufficiently acquainted with 
the humour of our northern lakes to know whether 
the phenomenon is still observable. re 


Leamineton (6 §, iii. 48, 216).—The Domes- 
day form is Lamintone; in Dugdale’s Warwick 
(1656) the name of the place occurs as Leminton 
Priors. The g in the modern spelling of the name 
is probably intrusive, and the middle syllable due 
to a case-ending of the river name Leme. Com- 


6" S. iii. 269).—In Johnson’s Vision of 
(Works, vol. ii. p. 404, ed. Murphy) 


Theodore 


occurs this passage :— 





pare the word nightingale as explained in Skeat’s | 


Dictionary. I am afraid, therefore, that the ing 
meadow explanation, which commends itself to 
your five correspondents, must be given up. 
A. L. M. 
“ Hanker ” (6 §. iii. 186, 
think that Pror. Skear is perfectly right when 


254).—I cannot but | 


he connects this word with the verb to hang. I} 


have not unfrequently heard a Yorkshire expres- 
sion which evidently points to the same source, 
i.e., to hing efter (=hanker after) a person. In 
the dialect of Cumberland hankeran’ and hanklin’ 
denote a longing, as “ He still hez a hankeran' for 
her” (E.D.S.). For an analogue we may compare 
the use of French penchant, through pendican- 
tem, from Latin pendicare, formed from pendere, 
to hang. Again, compare Germ. héngen an in 


“Er hangt an diesem Miidchen,” he hangs or | 


dangles after this girl. I cannot suppose that the 
Scotch hanker, to doubt, has any connexion with 
anchor. To me it seems to mean to hang waver- 
ingly or to oscillate between two opinions, just as 
in Yorkshire I have heard a person of doubtful 
health described as being in a “hingin’ soart o’ 
way.” F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Ww. &. &. 


**T¢ was the peculiar artifice of Habit not to suffer her 
power to be felt at first. Those whom she led, she had 
the address of appearing only to attend, but was con- 
tinually doubling her chains upon her companions; 
which were so slender in themselves and so silently 
fastened, that while the attention was engaged by ot 
objects, they were not easily perceived. Each \ink 
tighter as it had been longer worn; and when by con 
tinual additions they became so heavy as t» be felt, they 
were very frequently too strong to be broken.” 





My first introduction to this was due to its being 
quoted in part, some six or seven and twenty 
years ago, in a lecture by the late Rev. H. Wall, 
of Balliol, then Reader in Logie at Oxford, It 
may have undergone some condensation into the 
form suggested by Mr. RanponeE at the hands of 
others (possibly Whately among them) dealing 
with ethical subjects. 





J. Power Hicks, 


Au'ty or Atty’ (6% §S. iii. 268).—If it be, as 
Prof. Whitney says, that on the other side of the 
Atlantic the usage is to pronounce this word al'ly, 
it may be that it is another instance of an old 
English sound surviving there while it is well- 
nigh lost in this country. I never beard any one 
By accident, however, on the day I read 
your correspondent’s note, the following couplet 
caught my eye :— 


say ally. 


** But, Squire, consult your potent a// 
Whether he’s yet prepared to rally. 
See “The Widow’s Wile, a Tale,” in Fenton’s 
Pocms on Several Occasions, 1717, p. 171. 
Avex. Ferevusson, Lieut.-Col. 
Nicnotas, A Pie (6™ §, iii. 249).—Probably 
from St. Nicholas (Old Nick), patron of thieves, 
and protector of fishermen and children, 
R. S. Cuoary 
Junior Garrick. 
Avutnors oF Quotations Wastep (6S. iii. 
329). 
“*Tis the night before the bridal c. 
From The Night before the Bridal, by J. E. Carpente 
Music by George Linley. L. 





(6% §S, iii, 350.) 
“Cane Decane,” Xe. 

The reading of this punning couplet, which hos already 
appeared in “N. & Q.” (1" S. v. 440, 522; vi. 64), and 
been, without sufficient reason, attributed to Porson, is 
more correctly givea in this form : 

“Cane Decane, canis; sed ne cane, cane Decane, 

De cane, de canis, cane Decane, cane.’ 
These lines were intended by an unknown author asa 
reproof to some reverend dean (either Hoare or Grey) 
who had been in the habit of singing sporting songs, and 
are thus happily translated by your correspondent 
S. vi, 64) — 
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“Good Dean Grey, the sportsman’s lay 
Ill become thy tresses grey; 
Grey haired Grey! thy theme be then, 
Not) grey-hounds, but grey-haired men.’ 
Wituram Pratt. 
The best reply as to this puzzle has been that of the 
Editor, in “ N. & Q.," 5" S. vi. 258, who examined the 
exact reading of the couplet, and -—e a reference to 
Sandys, Macaronic Poetry, introd.. p. ii, where it was 
stated to have been attributed to Porson. Mx. Bates 
(*N. & Q..’ 1" S. v. 523) had said the same, but without 
quite so full a reference. Ep. MARSHALL, 








“ Quadam homo (est),” &c 
This sentence seems to be the whimsical composition 
of a schoolboy, but its meaning is evident: “‘ A certain 
female is about to swim to Spain to examine the nature 
of its vines.” Wituiam Pratt, 


Miscellanecus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Hist of the Church of Exualand from the Abolition o 
the R « Jurisdiction, By Richard Watson Dixon, 


M.A. Vol. IL Hen, VIIL—Edw. VL, 
(Routledge & Sons.) 
Mr. Drxon continues his interesting work through very 
stirring times in the present volume, He has to tell us 
of many a fresh incident in the process of Tudor ‘‘ Pope- 
scraping,” to use his own somewhat quaint but forcible 
phrase. But he does not neglect to warn his readers 
that this was a process which, under one shape or 
another, had long been going on. In point of fact, the 
insular spirit he 1d never accommodated itself very well to 
the idea of being lost in the ocean of a Universal 
Church, English kings and English bishops had alike 
stood out against the Court of Rome, as being what both 
were apt to consider a foreign power. To hold com- 
munion with the ope was one thing; knocking under 
to him, or to a Papal legate—who might only be a sub- 
deacon—was quite another thing. Suppression of monas- 
teries, no doubt, met with a considerable band of 
approvers, viz., all who expected to make something out 
of it. Suppression of chantries, on the other hand, 
meant, in most cases, the suppression of the means of 
existence, and led to the swarming up to London of 
unfortunate castaways, whom Mr. Dixon, in the strength 
f his indignation, calls “disembowelled wretches.’ 
This, as he caustically observes, was “‘an unpleasant 
thing.” But, indeed, it could not but be that “un- 
pleasant things” should happen at a time of such 
heaval. Old Learning and New were ) fae etoface. Be- 
sides these, there was also what might, perhaps, without 
much exaggeration, be called No L Learning. Gardiner, 
in the Fleet, “as one divided from the world” 
Cranmer trying hard to persuade him by argument, and 
i overcoming Gardiner, “who was called 
r”: Hugh Latimer preach 


1538-48 
























preacher,” but one who says the same id 
over again—too much so to suit Mr. Dixon, who never- 
thele s wishes to res] ct the rough honesty and sincerity 
of the man, Su h are some of the characteristic scenes 
I , ‘ vene} ma 
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undertaken to tell us much has now 
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on Mr. Dixon's side. That Henry was a man of great 
ability cannot be doubted, but his ability partook of the 
obstinacy and perversity of his character, and there 
were other kinds of ability to be coped with in the 

Europe of his day which he was aeuee really able to 
meet successfully. Of the story which Mr. Dixon has 
been well told. 
The two volumes before us are in a sense complete in 
themselves as far as they go, and they have been indexed 





together in the present issue. Much, however, of the 
| story still remains to be told, and we shall look forward 
with interest to the volumes yet to com 








Biographical Studies. By W. 

Hutton. (Longmans & Co.) 
THe reputation which Mr. Bagehot earned during his 
lifetime by his keen observations on men and manners 
and his profound writings on constitutional questions is 
fully maintained in this posthumous volume. All the 
essays are interesting; all are expressed in Mr. Bagehot’s 
keen and vigorous style; all bear trace of careful thought, 

d disp!ay his powers of acute and critical analysis. In 
those essays which deal with the statesmen of last 
century Mr. Bagehot shows historical power of a high 
order, and he consistently preserves that impartiality 
which is often exchanged by historians for partisanship. 
The studies of Boling pbroke, Pitt, and Lord Althorp 
bring Mr. Bagehot’s mind to bear upon some of the most 
momentous crises in our history. and on all these he has 
something striking and original to say. The essay on 
Mr. Gladstone will be read with the most general in- 
terest. In it he displays a foresight which is almost 
prophetic in wcehine the probabilities, from his own 
political standpoint, of an honourable conclusion to Mr. 
Gladstone's political career, and in indicating, ten years 
before, many of the political dangers which perp le x the 
statesmen of 1881. The book is one which no student of 
history or of politics can afford to neglect. 


Bagehot. Edited by R. 








An Old Educational Reformer: Dr. Andrew Bell. By 
Professor Meiklejohn. (Blackwood & Sons.) . 
Mr. MEIKLEJOHN does not attempt to make a hero of Dr. 
Bell, who was not in private life an attr 
The result is that he has produced a 
interesting biography. In early life Dr. Bell struggled 
against poverty, and earned his livelihood by tuition both 
in America and Scotland. He took orders in the Church 
of England, and became chapla dras, There he 
practised with the greatest success the system of mort 
torial tuition which has made his name famous. He 
published an account of his system on his return to 
England, and it was adopted by Lancaster and the 


Dissenters, and finally applied to m: 


+} } 
ctive character. 
liscriminating and 





Church schools 











by Bell himself. He was rewarded with a stall at West- 
minster Abbey and the mastership of Sherburn Hospital, 
in the county of Durham. Throughout his life he di 

played remarkable energy and shrewdness, enthusiasm 
in the cause of education. and a wonderful capacity for 
massing wealth. He died possessed of a fortune of 
120,0002., which was by his will t entirely devoted 

educationa 
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charm of the Ardennes, which steals rather than bursts 
upon the traveller. The scenery is more beautiful than 
striking, and the prevailing characteristic of domestic 
life among its people is repose and contentment. The 
country abounds with legend and historical association. 
In the minds of the primitive people the district is still 
the peculiar haunt of fairies ; the tracks are still to be 
seen of the famous horse upon which the four sons of 
Aymon traversed its valleys; the devil still assumes his 
quaintest disguises for the perplexity of mankind. The 
heights bristle with castles which vividly recall the days 
of Godfrey de Bouillon and of feudal tyranny. Of many 
of these fastnesses Mrs. Macquoid has given admirable 
sketches, which will refresh the memories of those who 
are obliged to deplore the want of artistic skill. The 
book is full of bright and lively pictures, both with pen 
and pencil, of scenery, of architectural beauties, and of 
domestic life, and rich in stores of legendary lore. At 
the same time it gives much valuable information to the 
traveller, and leaves enough unsaid to enable those who 
know the country to hope that the “ forest of Arden” 
may still afford a shelter to the “melancholy Jacques.” 


Recueil de Fac-similes a U Usage de U Ecole des Chartes. 
I Fascicule. (Paris, Picard.) 

Tus committee of the Paris Ecole des Chartes has 
begun the publication of a splendid collection of historical 
documents, reproduced by lithography, illustrating 
the annals of the Middle Ages, and which is to form 
several printed in large folio with ex- 
planatory notices. It corresponds exactly to the 
Palwographical Society issues, with the exception 
that the MSS. from which the texts are borrowed might 
be more fully described, and the peculiarities both of 
spelling and of writing discussed in greater detail. The 
plates are twenty-four in number, and contain thirty- 
seven specimens, the earliest being a grant made by 
Hugh Capet of the estate of Maisons to the abbey of 
St. Maur des Fossés; it is dated Paris, June 20, 988, 
and the original belongs to the French Record Office. 
The most recent extract, dated Auzebosc (in the depart- 
ment of Seine Inférieure, canton of Yvetot), June 30, 
1500, is the enumeration of certain estates situated in 
the parish of Valliquerville. This enumeration is made 
by Guillaume Lesueur to Guillaume de Bricqueville, 
Lord of Auzebose and of Touffreville-la-Corbeline. The 
pieces which compose the first instalment of the fac- 
similes are taken from several private as well as public 
collections ; they include deeds of sales and of gifts, decrees, 
sentences, treaties of alliance, a Papal bull, a specimen of 
Troubadour poetry, and a quotation from the Roman 
d@d’ Alexandre. The languages illustrated are Latin, 
Langue d'Oil, Langue d’Oc, and the German dialects of 
Alsace, Lorraine, and Montbéliard. The pupils of the 
Ecole des Chartes will thus be able to procure at a 
moderate cost the texts which form the subject of the 
lectures they attend, and students in general can appre- 
ciate the progress made in the reproduction of ancient 
MSS. since the days of Mabillon, Ducange, Montfaucon, 
and Muratori. 


Th € Po rer of 

Elder & Co.) 
Tue main object of the writer of this handsome volume 
is to give in as untechnical language as possible an 
analytical account of the leading elements of musical 
structure, and to render clearly the varied and com- 
plicated features of musical effect, thus defining the 
relations of music in particular to art generally. Although 
any one reading this work with the view of mastering 
the whole of the matter contained therein must neces- 
sarily possess s technical knowledge (even if it only 
amounts to being able to read intelligently the numerous 


livra sons, 


So By Edmund Gurney, (Smith, 





examples to be found in its pages), yet many of the 
chapters will be found interesting to al! thoughtful 
readers. The magnitude of the author's self-appointed 
task may well be imagined, and if he has failed in part 
of it small wonder will be felt by educated musicians, 
On the whole, however, Mr. Gurney may be said to 
have succeeded in his endeavours. To us the chapters 
entitled “ Polyphony and Harmony,” “ The Two Ways 
of hearing Music,” and “ Music as Impressive and 
Music as Expressive” are among the best in the book. 


Cuthbert of Lindisfarne, his Life and Times. By A.C. 
Fryer. (Partridge & Co.) 
Tue life of a man who played so great a part in the 
religious history of England as St. Cuthbert must needs 
be interesting, and Mr. Fryer has here presented us, 
within a small compass, with a clear and readable account 
of the saint’s life. The reader must not expect a pro- 
foundly learned work in the manner of Mr. Freeman and 
Prof. Stubbs, though the affectation of the Anglo-Saxon 
spelling might favour the expectation. In a book of this 
character it seems almost pedantic to speak of “ Boeda,” 
“Wilfrith,” “St. Cuthberht’s church at Eadwinsburgh,’ 
and other A.-S. equivalents of English names. This, 
however, may be a question of taste. Though the book 
is written in a light and popular style, it bears evident 
traces of care and industry. 


Poems for the Period. By Heone. (Irvine, Chas. Murch- 
land.) 
Ir is a little difficult to give an account of the verses in 
this volume. The reference in the preface to the author 
has a certain vagueness which is not without its mystery, 
innocent as that may be ; and when we learn that the 
Burns Club of Irvine stand sponsors to the poems, and 
that they have moreover been edited by a Presbyterian 
minister of that place, it would seem that we should 
regard this as no common offering. Yet after giving it 
a fair perusal we are much in the case of Mr. Pepys over 
Hudibras. We fail to see where the humour lies. Doubt- 
less there are here and there happy and poetical lines, 
and a certain faculty for satirical burlesque. But the 
pieces are generally too purposeless or occasional for 
permanence, and the writer’s ear does not always serve 
him faithfully in the matter of rhyme and measure, It 
is quite possible, however, that some familiarity with the 
localities celebrated in the book would add to our appre- 
ciation of its merits; this, unhappily, we do not possess. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

R. M—» (ante, p. 368).—J. K. L. kindly sends us the 
following, from the sale catalogue of Mr. John Wilson, 
12, King William Street, Charing Cross :—* Colliber 
(Samuel), Columna Rostrata ; or, a Critical History of 
the English Sea Affairs, wherein all the remarkable 
Actions of the English Nation at Sea are described. 
Svo., calf neat, 6s. 1727.’ 

J. J. (Washington, D.C).—We hope to print your list 
when Mr. Sewe.t has completed his. 

W. H. C.—Unavoidably postponed. 

H. G.—Next week. 

R. E. (Chelsea).—We shall be very glad to have it. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Uffice, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 











